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INTRODUCTION. 



The following Chapters on some points of Every- 
day Life have been writtea "with the hope that they 
may fall into the hands of those whose stations in life, 
with aeir ™«, ^ ^'..er^, tUj .re m««ded 
to describe. 

Some works seem only written for the amusement 
of the moment ; directly the tale is finished there is an 
end of the book, and it may be put on the shelf and 
forgotten: other books seek to combine instruction 
with interesting narrative, and the lessons taught are 
of snch perpetual application, that the books may be 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit 

These Chapters, it is hoped, will convey social 
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and religious lessons^ not in a dry, sermonizing style^ 
but in an easy and cheerful dress, clothed with just 
so much of the every-day incidents of life as may 
make them at once acceptable and useful to the 
reader. 



London, 
January 1858. 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



BIBTH AND BAPTISM. 



** You said you had a question or two to put to me," 
said a middle-aged man, as he entered the house of 
his neighbour, ^^ and I promised to come and pass an 
hour with you some evening when I had a little lei- 
sure time to spare ; so I have come to-night." 

" You are heartily welcome, Mr. Stedman, and I 
take it very kind of you to have come. I am sorry my 
wife is not at home. She and the child walked over 
this morning to her sister's at Stanton Mill, and I do 
not expect them to return till to-morrow. She would 
have enjoyed your conversation and your company ; 
for she feels, as I do, that we want your advice and 
direction on a most important point But pray take 
this chair by the fireside^ and stay and eat your supper 
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with me ; and then, perhaps, you will read a chapter 
in the Bible, and have a prayer with me before we 
part.' 

" I will do so, and gladly. Neighbour Marston," said 
Stedman, as he put down his hat and seated himself 
in the comfortable arm-chair ; " and I trust we shall 
be friends as well as neighbours. It will give my 
dear wife and me much pleasure to see you and Mrs. 
Marston at our house ; for, to say the truth, we are 
much taken with you and your wife. It is a pleasure 
to see you settled in this house, where our dear old 
neighbours, Daniel Sharman and his wife, lived and 
died. They had reached a good old age, and they 
were pilgrims both of them to the better country: we 
cannot wish them back, and we are glad to have you 
in their place. But now, my friend, tell me what is 
it you have to ask me ? I will do my best to answer 
any question you may put to me. Treat me as an old 
friend — as a father, or an elder brother." 

" Thank you for your kindness ; I will take you 
at your word, and often ask for your advice. I want 
just such a friend as you are — one older and better 
than myself to put me in the right way on many sub- 
jects. Strangers as we are, I somehow feel at home 
with you. You see, my good friend, my wife and I 
are but a young couple ; we married for love, and we 
have always been truly attached to each other since 
we got acquainted and came to live together as man 
and wife; but I freely confess we have been till lately 
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a thoughtless couple. I believe I am reckoned a good 
hand at my crafty and I have always earned high 
wages ; but I have been too fond of company, and my 
dear wife was at one time (not that she is now) too 
fond of dress. I think I can see the good providence 
of God in bringing us to this place ; but, for my part, 
I was not willing to come, only I found it would 
please my wife, and so I consented. After we lost our 
eldest child — and a lovely litde fellow he was — my 
wife fell into a low way, and for some time the doctor 
was often at the house; but his medicines did her no 
good ; and he told me, I must send her into the coun- 
try, so that she might have change of air and change 
of scene. Her sister had been married some years 
before to Mr. Mason, of Stanton Mill, and, as it 
happened, the Masons were staying in our town at 
the time, with an uncle of his, at the great Steam 
Mills ; they kindly took my poor wife back with them 
when they went home ; and thus it pleased God she 
recovered her health and spirits. She came home, 
indeed, to me at the end of last summer, altogether a 
new creature, more sweet-tempered and more affec- 
tionate than I had ever known her, but at the same 
time very serious and thoughtful. She would often 
be reading her Bible, and she wished me to read it 
with her, but I would not ; and she took to going to 
church, and tried to take me with her ; but I laughed 
at her, and told her she had turned a Methodist, and 
refused to go. She acted like a wise woman. She 
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said little^ but she prayed much for me^ as I after- 
wards found out, in secret She sought to win me 
without the word, and she ended with winning me by 
the word. 

" But you asked me what were the questions I wish 
to put to you, and I may as well tell you at once ; 
though before you answer me, I should like to tell you 
how I have been brought up myself. I want you to 
tell me how you and your good, kind wife, managed 
to bring up your children, for I never saw at the same 
time so much respect and so much love, so much obe- 
dience and so much willingness from children to their 
parents, as I see in your house ; there seems to me a 
wonderful kind of understanding on all sides. All of 
them — boys and girls — the grown-up and the young, 
seem to feel a perfect confidence, that of a loving 
friend, in you and in their mother, and yet they never 
take a liberty, they never forget the dutiful respect 
due to their elders, or, I should say, to their parents. 
I thought I knew much before I came to this quiet, 
out-of-the-way country town. Nay " (and he laughed 
as he said it), " I thought I knew more than any one 
in my rank of life that I was likely to meet here; but 
I'm fairly done, Mr. Stedman. I come here, it seems, 
to find out my ignorance, and, what is better, I hope 
to learn of you and of your minister (he's a fine man) 
how to get wiser, and to learn better things. 

" Now you see, my friend, I am a father ; our dear 
child is but a little one at present — my wife has already 
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lost two children — and may have more. We never 
thought much about correcting a child at our little 
Nelly's age till the other day when your wife was here, 
having kindly brought Mrs. Marston a mug of yeast for 
our baking. It happened that Nelly was in a temper, 
and the temper g^^ on till it burst out into a fiVof 
passion, because her mother would not give her a little 
book which Mrs. Stedman had brought to my wife as 
a present. It seems that the child was scolded and 
coaxed by turns, but in vain ; she knew her power over 
her mother, and she would not be pacified till she had 
succeeded, as she had often done before by the same 
means, in havmg her own way. My wife yielded and 
gave the book to the child, saying to Mrs. Stedman as 
she did so, * You see she is very young at present, 
and when she is older and has more sense we must 
really correct her, and not let her have her own way. 
But we can't bear to be harsh with so young a child.' 
Mrs. Stedman made no remark at the time, but before 
she left the house, she drew my wife aside, and said 
very gravely, but very tenderly, * One far wiser than 
you or I has said, *He that loveth his child chasteneth 
him betimes ;' if you love your child and wish to bring 
her up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, you 
will not withhold correction from her, and you cannot 
begin too early.' 

** My dear wife has thought much about those words 
of Mrs. Stedman's, and so have I. If they had come 
from any other person but the mother of such children 
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as yours, we might probably have paid little heed to 
them. But I trust your excellent partner has not 
spoken those words in vain, and that God will give us 
both grace to profit by them by following such wise 
counsel." 

** My wife spoke from her own experience," said 
Stedman, ** as the mother of many dutiful children, but 
she drew her instruction from the same well of living 
water from whence I trust you will draw yours. I will 
gladly give you the best advice I can on this impor- 
tant subject 

**I have thought much of the duties of parents 
towards their children, as well of children towards 
their parents. I grieve over the false views and 
the wrong ways which prevail in many families ; the 
efiect is to be seen among all classes; and I trace 
many of the crying evils of the times to the fearful 
disregard of those principles and that practice which 
are clearly set forth for our learning in the Holy 
Bible. My wife said truly that you cannot begin with 
a child too early. We determined, like Hannah of old, 
that if the Lord gave us a child, we would give that 
child, and every other child that should be bom to us, 
unto Him; and we have had to be faithful to our 
engagement The Lord has blessed us, as you know, 
with many children; and at every birth we have 
earnestly besought Him to receive and own them as 
His own children, and to make them His by adoption 
and grace. We have endeavoured to keep two great 
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truths always uppermost in our minds when thinking 
of our children ; and we have tried to act upon those 
two great truths in training our children. 

" The one great truth is this, that every child is 
bom in sin.-that inbred and original sin is part of his 
nature when bom of the flesh, and that while he 
continues in his birth-state he cannot please God, but 
will live in sin, and, therefore, that ^ except that child 
be bom again he cannot see the kingdom of God.' 

** The other great truth is, that our blessed Lord 
has commanded us to bring our little chiId>rento Him; 
that He said, ^ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me ;' that He blamed those who would have kept them 
from Him ; that He received those children that were 
brought unto Him with the most tender affection, for 
He took them up in His arms, put His hands upon 
them, and blessed them. We knew, and we believed, 
these two great truths ; we kept them always at hand, 
as it were, to be turned to account with reference to 
our children. Our hearts were often heavy when we 
considered that our infants, lovely and innocent as 
they were in our eyes at that tender age, were never- 
theless sinful creatures, because bom in sin ; for that 
which is born of flesh is flesh, naturally corrupt, and 
at enmity against God. We would not, and we did 
not, shut our eyes to this great truth. But we loved 
to know, and to believe also, that our Heavenly Father 
had provided a remedy for this fearful state of things ; 
that His wisdom, and love, and power, have wrought 
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out a wonderful plan for the salvation of His lost and 
perishing creatures, and that in the Gospel He has 
made known to us this wonderful plan, and invited us 
to receive it We rejoiced to know that God has so 
loved the world that He has given His only-begotten 
Son, that * whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life ;' and that * God sent 
not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through Him might be saved;' and we 
rejoiced to receive these precious truths, not only for 
ourselves, but for our children. In this faith we 
brought our children to the Lord our God, for we 
believed that His * promises are not only to us but to 
our children.' We prayed that the Lord would give 
them His Holy Spirit ; and believing that the promise 
of the Spirit is also to the children of believers, we 
brought them at a very early age to be baptized, on 
the ground of that passage, among many other passages 
of Holy Scripture (Acts, ii. 38), * Repent, and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost; for the promise is unto 
you, and to your children.' We felt, and we believed, 
that if the promise of a Saviour and the blessing of 
His kingdom, and of the Holy Spirit, were to our 
children as well as to ourselves, they, as included in the 
promise, should be admitted to baptism, — the outward 
profession and sign of those spiritual blessings ; and 
in doing this, we reminded ourselves often of our Lord's 
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own words, * Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
God,' and how that He was displeased with those that 
would have kept them from Him. But understand 
me, my friend ; in speaking thus of baptism, I do not 
attribute any virtue to that which is man's part in the 
administration of the ordinance. It is ordained by 
our blessed Lord, and therefore we are bound to 
receive it as the outward way of entrance into His 
visible church on earth; and water, in which the person 
is baptized, is but an outward sign, — a very expressive 
one, but still a sign, and if a sign, certainly not the 
thing sigm'fied. The inward and spiritual grace of 
the sacrament, — a death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness, — this is the work of the Holy Spirit 
alone ; He, and He only, can communicate divine life 
to the dead in sin; He, and He only, can make those 
who are the inheritors of a corrupt 'nature * partakers 
of the divine nature.' 

** Thus we endeavoured to do our part to bring our 
children to the Lord ; and ever since their birth and 
baptism, we have been always striving to train them 
according to that beginning; for, as it is well said in 
our Prayer-book, * Baptism doth represent unto us 
our profession, which is to follow the example of our 
Saviour Christ, and to be made like unto Him, that 
as He died and rose again for us, so should we who 
are baptized die to sin, and rise again unto righteous- 
Dess ; continually mortifying all our evil and corrupt 
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a£Pections5 and daily proceeding in all virtue and god- 
liness of living.' 

" Without attaching any superstitious character to 
the baptism of our children, we have tried to make it, 
or rather kept it before our own eyes, as the first 
stage of a new course, the starting-point of the race 
that is set before them, in which they are to go for- 
ward towards * the better country, even the heavenly.' 
We have taught them, also, that their way is across a 
battle-field, and that they must learn to endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers, putting on the whole armour of 
God, and bravely fighting their way through the army 
of the adversaries, praying for grace that, however 
weak in themselves, they may be * strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of His might' We have been some- 
times grievously discouraged, and our faith has been 
sorely tried; but, by prayer — and I am sure I may 
say, answered prayer — we have got courage again, 
and our faith has been renewed again and again. We 
knew and felt that we were walking in the right way, 
and striving to do the right thing ; and that, therefore, 
we might look for the blessing of the Lord God on 
our efforts. How many a time have we felt the truth 
of that Scripture — that children, as soon as they are 
born, go astray — that by nature there is none right- 
eous, no, not one ; there is none that understandeth ; 
there is none that seeketh after God ; that they are 
all gone out of the way — that is, the right way — the 
way of the Lord. But then, again, when we looked 
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at them^ and remembered that they were our own 
children^ and considered how young, and how help- 
less, and how inexperienced, they were, our hearts 
yearned over them and melted over them, and we 
learned to be more earnest in our wrestlings of prayer 
for them, more dUigent in bringing all the means of 
grace in our power to bear upon them, more careM 
to set them a good and consistent example ; and this 
Scripture we always referred to when we felt we 
needed a more hopefiil spirit — the assurance that 
^ children are an heritage and gift that cometh of the 
Lord;' and that, * happy is the man who hath his 
quiver full of them.' 

** On one occasion, when my heart was well-nigh 
mniidDg, as I sat thinking over what seemed to me 
the inveterate hardness and stubbornness of one of 
my dear boys ; — (he had told me a lie, and nothing 
that I could say or do would induce him to confess 
his sin : it was not the first or the second time that 
he had done so ;) my heart, as I said, was well-nigh 
sinking. I looked at his sullen face and marked the 
dogged, bad expression on his fair, youthful features. 
I waited for some word from his lips, but not a word 
would he speak. Just then one of his little sisters 
came in from the infant-school: it was her custom 
always to come at once to me and tell me the text for 
the day which she had learnt at her school. That 
day she came in, with her usual light step and smiling 
face; her little arm was already round my neck. 
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When her eye glanced upon the face of her guilty 
brother, her smiles were gone ; but her sweet young 
voice never sounded so sweetly in my ears as when 
she said, ^ It is not the will of your Father which is 
in heaven that one of these little ones should perish.' 

" It pleased God almost immediately to touch and 
soften her brother's heart, and when I spoke again to 
him, I did not speak in vain. Perhaps it was the 
sight of his little sister's face and the sound of her 
voice which helped to melt him, for the tears were 
stealing down her cheeks, and the last word or two 
of that beautiful text were spoken with a trembling 
voice and quivering lips. 

** Let me say but a word or two more to you to-day, 
in answer to your question as to the way in which I 
and my dear wife have endeavoured to train our child- 
ren. Always bear in mind, I repeat, that you can- 
not begin too early. Children are given to our care 
at a tender age, when their minds have received few 
outward impressions, when their hearts are compara- 
tively soft, and when the work of training, as with a 
plant, is therefore comparatively easy. They are 
usually given one by one, and at intervals of time, in 
order that the parent should have time to begin his 
work of training gradually ; and thus, if the work is 
well begun with the first child, that first child will be 
a helper, and not a hinderer, by its example, in the 
training of the other children. 

^^ Remember this, also^ that unless a child is made 
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to bear the yoke in his early youth, he will not submit 
to it when he is older. Avoid harshness, and every- 
thing like injustice and undue severity ; but beware, 
at the same time, of over-indulgence. Let obedience 
without a question be firmly, but mildly, insisted upon ; 
do not allow your child to ask *whyV if you say 
that your word is to be obeyed; but seek also in 
every way to win the affection and the confidence of 
your child. Do this in faith, seeking in everything 
you say and do to your children, to act yourself in 
obedience to God's word, and then be assiu*ed you may 
look in humble confidence for His blessing upon your 
exertions. 

« Our Christian poet, Cowper, has a passage in his 
* Progress of Error ' so thoroughly to the point, as to 
the vast importance of beginning early with the wills 
and minds of our little ones, that I will read it to 
you: — 

" * 'Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears. 
Our most important are our earliest years. 
The mind impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees. 
And through life's labyrinth holds fast the clue 
That education gives her, false or true. 
Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong, 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong ; 
And without discipline the fav'rite child. 
Like a neglected forester, grows wild.' 
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" I have much more to say to you, dear friend, but 
not now." 

An evening spent like this, — friend taking sweet 
jCOunsel with friend, was sure to bring down rich bless- 
ings on both giver and receiver : — ^we hope that not 
only little Nelly Marston may have gained good from 
Mr. Stedman*s conversation with her father, but that 
many lambs of the flock will also be more thought- 
fully and solemnly dedicated to God by their parents, 
in the way of Christ's appointment, and then con- 
sistently trained for His glory. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL-DAYS. 

A FEW years ago a young lady was crossing the 
beautlM river Wye in a little ferry-boat. It was a 
lovely day in early summer; behind her lay the 
ruins of Tintem Abbey, and on either side, winding 
away into the distance, was the peaceful river with its 
woody banks, which gradually rise into considerable 
hills. On the top of one of these there was a little 
church with its pretty school-house. She turned to 
the old ferryman, and put a few questions ; such as, 
who was the clergyman ? were there many scholars in 
the school? and so on. After giving some short 
answers, he suddenly looked earnestly at her, and 
resting on his oar, said; "Young woman, I'm very 
glad to see that you take an interest in these things ; 
when I was young, there were no schools as there are 
now-a-days, so I never was taught anything. Now," 
he said, with the most emphatic gesture, " I'd give my 
hat full of gold, if I had it, to be able to read the word 
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of God." He then went on to tell her how it had 
pleased God to bring him to a knowledge of Himself 
among the Methodists ; and how he had taken care 
that his ten children should be well taught ; though it 
was a great grief to him. that some of them did not 
value the instruction they had received. The old 
man's heart seemed fiill ; and the young lady felt that 
she had thus, unexpectedly, met with a brother in 
Christ 

She stepped out of the little boat, and ascended the 
opposite bank, where the ground was entirely carpeted 
with violets and blue-bells; then she sat down to 
make a sketch of the old ruins, while her thoughts 
were busily engaged for a time in pondering over the 
old man's words. 

It is very wonderful how a simple sentence some- 
times sends the mind travelling over long ages of 
time ; so it was then ; first she thought of the wonder- 
ful changes that had come over England in the last 
eighty years, mourning over the dark state of the land 
when our grandfathers were young, and when only 
rich people could be taught ; when so few of either 
rich or poor cared for anything but worldly things. 
Then she went back to the time when that Abbey 
was built ; when the monks might have been heard 
chanting their Latin prayers, of which they understood 
nothing, — making themselves comfortable, and, very 
likely, supporting a good many lazy people, who 
lived by their gifts, instead of working honestly for 
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their daily bread ; but thinking little of teaching them 
to read and write^ and less of telling them about Jesus^ 
who died for them. 

Then came the bright picture of our own favoured 
days, when so many are thinking so much about how 
they can make the working people happier and wiser, 
-when there are so mlfgL mbisters to teach 
them^ and so many schools where their children may 
be trained up in the fear of God. 

Did you ever picture to yourself an old man who 
was bom, say eighty years ago, and who had travelled 
about England a good deal when he was young, and 
then gone out to sea, and got wrecked on some lonely 
island, so that he had never seen an English face since 
he left his native land, suddenly brought back, and 
taken right through the country, just stopping here 
and there, in some of the large towns which he used 
to know in his youth, in order that he might observe 
the changes that had taken place ? Then many stage- 
coaches passed through some of them every day ; now 
there was not one on the roads ; but, instead of the 
cheerful horns, might be heard the whistle of the 
railway trains every hour or so. Then the one old 
church, with its one service thinly attended, was all 
the provision for the religious wants of high and low. 
Now many new churches have sprung up, and of 
course many more clergymen were at work among 
the people. In short, everything would be wonder- 
fully altered. There would be new buildings, new 

c 
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shops, new faces, aninew everything. Wouldn't you 
like to be by to hear his exclamations of wonder and 
astonishment ? 

But I don't think anything would surprise him 
more, or please hira more, if he was a thoughtful 
man, than to notice the numbers of pretty new school- 
houses scattered everywhere about the country; 
especially if some friend took him into some of them^ 
that he might see how bright and happy the children 
looked, and how much pains are taken to make the 
lessons interesting as well as instructive ; so diflFerent 
from the old dame-schools which he might, perhaps, have 
sometimes seen in his youth. For my part, I do not 
iHok «». ther, i. «>y 4h. ta ft, world L>r, i.u,r^ 
ing than that of a nice, orderly school. Why, there is 
wonderful interest about every single human being. 
Did you ever notice, when you have been taking a walk 
in the coamtry, and perhaps thinking *'how very 
pretty this quiet, shady lane looks to-day 1" that if a 
man, woman, or child comes in sight in the distance, 
you almost forget to think any more about the fine 
day, or the beauty of the coimtry, and fix all your 
attention on your fellow-creature ? You wonder who 
he is; where he is going, and you think all sorts of 
things about him, though perhaps you never saw him 
before, and never will see him again. This seems 
strange to you, when you think of it ; and yet it is 
quite reasonable and right; for all this pleasant 
world, with its beautiful sights and sounds, will pass 
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away; here is a being with feelings like your own, 
with joys and sorrows, perhaps, like yours, who will 
live for ever. You are fellow-travellers to eternity. 
You never thought of all this, you say; no, per- 
haps not; you never considered why you were so 
attracted to your fellow-creatures, but you have 
been so attracted; and it was natural you should ba 
Well, and have you never felt any particular in- 
terest in little children? Ah, yes, you reply; you 
always were fond of children, they are so light- 
hearted, and have such pretty ways, when they are 
quite young. So they have ; but I think you have 
sometimes had other thoughts about them, which 
made your feelings towards them deeper and more 
tender. "Poor things I" you have said; " they have 
come into a sorrowful world; they'll have trouble 
enough before they go out of it ;" and if you are a 
true Christian, you have thought besides of the eternity 
beyond them, when they shall have passed through 
the joys and sorrows of this wicked world. Now, if 
there is all this interest connected with every in- 
dividual child, how ought we to feel when we enter 
a room where a company of these young immortals 
are gathered together day by day, to be taught those 
things which shall fit them to pass the time of their 
sojourning here comfortably and usefully, and those 
things which, with God's blessing, shaU prepare them 
for heaven hereafter? But there are some schools 
which one enters with very peculiar feelings ; such an 
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one comes before my mind's eye at this moment. It 
is in a very bad part of London^ and is intended only 
for a very poor and low class of children. It is held 
in an old house in a most wretched street, and nearly 
all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood are most 
terribly wicked. This school was begun by a very 
devoted lady and gentleman, who used to spend a 
great deal of time and money there; and the gentle- 
man afterwards died of a fever which he caught in 
visiting some of these poor people. The work was 
commenced in prayer and faith, and has been carried 
on amid great difficulties. Many of the parents are 
Irish Roman Catholics, and the priest often tries to 
stop the work by taking away the children ; but the 
blessing of God has rested on this labour of love, and 
many blessed effects have been produced. 

I have heard of one little child who died, and 
whose Roman Catholic mother brought a Bible to the 
governess of this school after its death, telling her 
that the child had taken it from under his pillow just 
before he departed, saying, that his governess had 
lent it him, and asking her to return it to her. The 
priest had taken this little fellow from school at seven 
years old ; but the good seed had taken root before- 
hand, and this borrowed Bible he had kept hidden, 
that he might read it when he was alone. 

There was another little thing, only four or five 
years old, who was so affected by a lesson from his 
goveme^i on prayer, in which she urged the children 
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to pray for themselves, that he went home at dinner- 
time greatly distressed ; his mother could not pacify 
him or get him to eat anything ; he could do nothing 
but weep and lament that his mother had not taught 
him to pray^ entreating the godleds woman to do so 
then. She was so much struck by his conduct that she 
related the tale herself. 

Many there are who have been brought up there^ 
who have been so raised as to become afterwards 
respectable servants; and one poor destitute blind girl, 
who had a great taste for music^ became the organist 
in a public institution. In fact^ the school seems one 
of the few light spots in this place; not outwardly, 
but morally and spiritually. Often, as I entered it, 
have I had the solemn feeling that I was going into 
a place where the Spirit of God was peculiarly at 
work. The recollection of one day will not soon 
pass away. 

It was a very cold, dark morning in November, 
and the snow lay on the ground. The children's 
faces were hardly distinguishable as, one after another, 
the very little ones were brought up to repeat their 
little texts to me; and from the imperfect way in 
which they spoke, one was obh'ged to guess at what 
they said ; but then came one tiny little one, with a 
quantify of black hair, who repeated hers so distinctly 
that I was able to understand her perfectly. I do not 
remember the exact words, but it was a short verse, 
about a new nature being givei) to us ; and I took the 
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opportunity of explaining to her the meaning of a new 
hearty and the necessity of having one. There was 
something about her way of listenings baby as she 
was^ that gave me the impression that she knew all 
about it before ; and when I finished by saying, "And 
do you think you have got a new heart ? — ^you must 
have one if you wish to go to heaven," she suddenly 
lifted up her head, which had before hung bashfully 
down, and displaying a face of mo&t dazzling beauty, 
she fixed her large dark eyes upon me, and shaking 
her little head impressively backwards and forwards, 
earnestly, and yet lispingly, said, " I very often ask 
God to give me one.'* It was so touching, and so 
unexpected, that I felt almost unable to reply. Thus 
has this work gone on for a good space of time, and 
we trust will be carried on so long as it shall be 
wanted there ; and patiently and admirably have the 
mistresses toiled day after day, and week after week, 
often grievously discouraged, and sometimes, perhaps, 
almost in despair ; yet they do see fruits of their labours 
from time to time ; and those who are only visitors 
know that far more good is done than they think for; 
and when the last great day comes, we trust and be- 
lieve still more will be revealed. 

We will now take a peep into a very difierent 
school-room, in our great London still. This is the 
National and Sunday-school of one of the West-end 
parishes. It is a large airy room ; and if you were to 
enter it on a week-day, when the girls are without 
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their bonnets^ and have their nice clean pinafores on^ 
you would be struck with their neat appearance.' On 
Sunday, unfortunately, they all come in their best 
clothes, which, in most cases, are so smart and un- 
suitable, that it makes one smile and sigh at the same 
time. This, however, is the fault of the parents : the 
school itself is admirably managed ; and it is much to 
be wished that mothers and fathers would take more 
pains to make the children get all the good they can 
in such schools, by seeing that they attend regularly 
and punctually, and making them learn their lessons, 
instead of taking the idle ones away and sending them 
to the little sixpenny ladies' schools, where they learn 
to give themselves great airs, and are taught to think 
a great deal of dress, and are called ** Miss," and get 
a smattering of French and music, and many other 
things which will never be of any use to them, while 
plain English is neglected, because the people who 
keep these schools have not generally been properly 
taught themselves, as the infant and national school- 
masters and mistresses are. 

I often hear parents say, " Oh, I have taken my 
girl away from that school, and sent her to a very 
good one, where she is taught a great deal more, and 
I pay a great deal more than I did at the National 
School!" Then I go and say to the mistress, "So 
you have lost such a girl." " Yes," she replies, " she 
has not been lately ; and I can't say I'm sorry, for I 
never could make anything of her ! she was so lazy 
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and untidj^ and inattentiye^ and constantly talking and 
making the others troublesome." 

If the teacher meets this girl in the street^ instead 
of a modest curtsey, she will very likely have an 
attempt at a fashionable bow from her ; and if she 
comes to the Sunday-school, she is sure to be still one 
of the most stupid girls in the class ; and though her 
mother says she gets on much better now, you will 
not be able to discover it, for she can hardly ever 
answer a question, and never seems to think. Her 
lessons are just said by rote. . 

But I was going to tell you something about this 
school. I had a class in the Somday-school for some 
years, and shall never forget the hours spent there. 
We always began exactly at the time fixed for opening, 
and no one, whether teacher or child, was admitted 
after the door was shut ; this rule made people pimc- 
tual, and that is a great thing. There were but few 
cHldren of a very low cla^s here; but, of course, 
many were in a good deal of distress sometimes, when 
their fathers were out of work, or were ill. They all 
felt that they had a character to maintain, and a sort 
of position in the world. It is a terrible thing when 
people lose this feeling — when they have, through 
their own fault, sunk lower and lower, till they get 
reckless and careless what people think of them. 
There were hardly any such in our school ; the great 
fault here was the opposite of this, for they would 
rather be hungry than shabby ; and if they could not 
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come well dressed to school^ they would not come at 
alL This, you see, was quite wrong; it was going to 
the other extreme. 

There were many very interesting children in my 
class ; I don't think I shall ever forget any of them. 
Some of them have at times given great promise of 
turning out aU that one can wish; and then, as they 
grew older, they seemed to become less easily aflFected 
and less thoughtfuL This is very trying to a 
teacher; but it is what we must expect; for if the 
heart is not really touched by the Holy Spirit, it will 
certainly grow harder as we grow older. Many 
people comfort themselves, when their children are 
troublesome, by thinking that they will be better 
when they are older ; but it is quite a mistake to hope 
so, unless we have reason to believe that the child's 
heart is changed and renewed. Then, indeed, we 
may expect a daily improvement; otherwise, he will 
only get worse and worse. 

Sometimes we do seem to have a good ground for 
thinking that the good seed has taken root ; and then 
the impression all passes away as the morning dew. 
Still we must hope on, and pray on. Perhaps in the 
hour of trouble or sickness, the lessons learned at school 
may come back to the memory and take root there, 
bringing forth much fruit It is not often that we are 
permitted to see the fruits of our labours at once ; but 
we may be sure that if we sow in faith, whether as 
parents or teachers, the word of God cannot return 
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unto Him void, but must prosper in the thing where- 
unto He sent it And there would be much greater 
results from all school-teachings if the lessons were 
carried out at home. It is the want of this which 
causes so much disappointment ; the teachers grow sick 
at hearty as they see that the tares which are daily 
sown at home are choking the good seed, and render- 
ing it unfruitful ; and the parents are vexed and angry 
when they find that, after all the schooling their 
children have had, they turn out unruly and dis- 
obedient; and they lay all the blame either on the 
school or on the child, when they ought really to blame 
themselves, and to remember that they are only 
reaping what they have sown. I remember several 
sad instances of this; and my only comfort is in 
thinking that, as far as I know, these girls are still 
Kving, and may yet turn from their evil ways. 

But there have been other cases where, thank God, 
in spite of all the hindrances and stumbling-blocks at 
home, the children have turned out better than any 
one could have hoped. There was Betsy, whose 
parents were so dreadfully wicked that they would 
not even suflTer the clergymen to visit them, coming 
day after day regularly to school, always attentive and 
orderly, and giving every reason to believe that her 
heart had been changed by the Holy Spirit. Poor 
girl ! she must have led a miserable life at home ; yet 
she never murmured, nor told anything to the discredit 
of her parents. There was nothing attractive in her 
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appearance; on the contrary^, she was exceedingly 
plain^ and had a limping walk^ from one leg being 
shorter than the other ; but she gained the good will 
of every one by her steady good conduct^ so that I 
never heard any one say a word against her. When 
I last heard of her she was assistant-teacher in a free 
infant schooL 

In every class of a moderate size, I believe, there 
generally will be found one child, and that often a little 
one, who will be called by every one *^the best child in 
the class ; " at least, so it has been with me, and I have 
heard others remark the same thing. Several such 
have come imder my notice ; and one dear little girl, 
in particular, I shall never forget. She was a very 
ordinary-looking child, of about seven years old, when 
she first came to me; and my attention was first 
drawn to her, not by any little innocent and mirthftd 
ways, or sweet engaging looks, which so often win 
one's heart; there was nothing of this kind about 
her ; it was rather the extraordinary seriousness of 
her conduct, and the forwardness of her mind, which 
made me constantly to wonder at her. During the 
two years that she came to me, I never remember 
having to find fault with her; — wet or dry, cold or 
hot, she was always m her place in good time, invari- 
ably knew her lessons far better than any one else, 
and generally gave more correct and satisfactory 
answers to my questions, although there were girls of 
fourteen in the same class. 
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I used to be obliged constantly to say, **Now, 
Isabella, let the others answer this question;" for if it 
was one which she could possibly understand, she was 
sure to be able to reply. Well do I recollect her dear 
little eyes always fixed upon me, as though she feared 
to lose anything ; and often, when I have asked some- 
thing which I thought would puzzle them all, she has 
surprised me by most fully and correctly explaining 
the difficulty ; and then, when I have said, " Why, 
my dear, how did you know ?" the answer has been, 
** Please, teacher, you told me a long time ago." 

Two instances I well remember; one was that of 
a difficulty about some peculiar Eastern custom, 
which she described very clearly and fully ; and in 
the other case I had required an explanation of the 
words, "Being justified by faith," — a most difficult 
thing for a child to explain, but which she did explaiii 
in the clearest manner, almost as well as Luther him- 
self could have done. 

There was a great deal that was very striking 
about her whole behaviour; she would come into 
school, and take her place, as if imder the constant 
feeling of the nearness of eternity ; at least, that was 
my impression. She always seemed to treat the 
afiairs of this life as trifies ; while she appeared to feel 
and realise eternal things very deeply. Her little 
eyes were always ready to fill with tears whenever an 
appeal was made to the children's consciences. 

After a time she was removed into another class. 
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and therefore I saw little of her during the last year 
of her life; but I continued to watch her^ and never 
saw any alteration in her conduct I was absent from 
school myself for some weeks^ on account of ill-healthy 
at the time of her deaths and did not know even of 
her illness^ until she had been dead some time. Her 
sister continued in my class after she had left it; but 
she^ too^ was absent when I first returned. When 
she came back, not remarking her black frock, I 
immediately said, "Well, Susan, how's your sister?" 
and then came the burst of agony, and the sad, sad 
news, — sad for us, but not for her, dear child ! and 
the thought flashed into my mind, as soon as I heard 
it, that there was not another of my scholars of whom 
I could so comfortably hear the same tidings, as of 
my little Isabella. She was only ill one month, and 
could not speak much, but the testimony of all who 
saw her was the same ; she had no wish to recover, 
and would say to her mother, " Mother, I'm not a bit 
afraid to die ; I knew Jesus will take me." I had 
always thought that her mother was a pious 
woman ; but when I visited the poor creature after- 
wards, she seemed very dark, although respectable, 
and a constant attendant at church ; so that the little 
girl's knowledge had been gained at school, not at 
home. She had enjoyed the advantage of having a 
very excellent Christian governess in the week-school, 
and she also pronounced her a dear, happy little thing. 
^ Of such is the kingdom of heaven 1 " 
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My next recollections must be of a less pleasing 
nature. The subjects are two girls of about fourteen, 
whose characters greatly resembled each other. The 
first was rather good-looking, and her parents were in 
comfortable circumstances. She used to come toler- 
ably regularly, and attached herself very strongly to 
her teacher, although the latter often wondered why; 
for she was absolutely obliged to be constantly 
scolding; not that she did anything very bad; but 
she would not learn her lessons, and would talk and 
chatter the whole time, so that one almost wished she 
would keep away. The other was the daughter of 
respectable parents, who were really anxious the girl 
should improve, though they did not seem to know 
how to make her behave difierently; she was very 
plain, and had the misfortune to have sore eyes. 
She, too, was so fond of her teacher, that though 
she often threatened to turn her out of her class, 
unless she improved, the threat was never exe- 
cuted. Her faults were the same as those of the 
last-mentioned girl — inattention and talkativeness; 
and nothing that was said to her seemed to produce 
the slightest efiect. Both of these children were 
dressed far too smartly at times, while at others they 
would be so dirty and untidy, that it was quite dis- 
graceful. Now, these two girls are just examples of a 
large class, who are made what they are by their own 
mothers. They wish them to get on, very likely, 
and grieve over their faults when it is too late to mend 
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them. It may seem hard to say this; but I haye 
visited many of their houses, and know it to be the 
case. I haye seen the rooms dirty, while there had 
been a great talk about cleanliness ; I haye seen the 
flowers in the bonnets, while I haye listened to tales 
of poyerty ; I haye heard of the children being kept 
at home because their frocks were so shabby, while I 
haye seen the little ones running about looking more 
like pigs than anything else ; I haye heard the children 
scolded and threatened, while the mother has told me 
in the same breath that they wotc quite beyond her, 
and wouldn^t mind anything she said, — " It was only 
the father they cared for;" and, worst of all, I haye 
been told that the mother seldom went to church, and 
the father neyer. And I haye said to myself, — "What 
wonder if the children are naughty, with such ex- 
amples before their eyes 1" And yet these are what 
would be called decent sort of people; they pay their 
way, they do not drink, and are altogether moral 
persons. 

There are many others of a worse class, who yet 
do not wish their children to be like themselyes ; but 
it is much to be feared that parents, now-a-days, think 
that they can get rid of all the responsibility by just 
sending their children to school. Haying done this, 
they often flatter themselyes that it is wholly the 
children's fault if they turn out ill ; and so, many a 
bad father goes on trying to think, — deliberately 
choosing the broad way himself, giying himself up 
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to sabbath-breakings drunkennesSs and all sorts of 
wickedness^ and^ because he knows what a wretched 
life the life of sin is^ sending his children to learn what 
is rights under the idea that then^ if they choose the 
road to hell, he will be free from their blood; for- 
getting, I suppose, that example is stronger than 
precept, and, still further, that no schoolmaster, how- 
ever good, can ever take a father's place. Oh, what 
a miserable friture such persons are making for them- 
selves; and how many blessings are they throwing 
from them ! Happily, we know that there are many 
fathers, and mothers too, who are wiser, and who 
bring up their children from infancy in habits of 
order and obedience; and when they are older, and 
are sent to school, take care that they attend to 
the rules of the school, and get all the benefit of 
it 

In our school it was the custom for the children 
to have cards given them, on which were marks 
showing how they behaved, and how they learned their 
lessons ; and I know that some parents took great 
interest in examining these; so that, though their 
children were at school all day, they yet kept a watch 
over them ; and some of the fathers would hear the 
children read in the evenings, and try to get them on 
with their writing. 

Happily, too, some of the mothers would be care- 
ful about their children's dress, not to let them be» 
dirty all the week and smart on Sunday. Tet, I must 
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say that these are rare instances; it is very seldom 
that one sees a working child dressed according to her 
station; silk dresses, velvet mantles, feathers and 
bugle-lace, are really getting quite common among 
them ; and people cannot be made to see, that if they 
can get these things they ought not to have them, and 
that, after all, they are very unbecoming to those whose 
hands and skins are become rough from hard work. 
How much more respectable they would look if they 
were dressed suitably; and how much more people 
would respect them 1 Besides, very few, or we ought 
rather to say, no working people can properly afford 
these things ; for, even if they are cheap to buy at first, 
they will not wear long, and the money which they 
cost ought to be put away for times of sickness or old 
age, or to pay for their children being taught trades. 
It is a great pity that people have not more of this sort 
of ambition, and that so many let their children be 
brought up to such very low trades, that they never 
can get enough money to keep a family comfortably ; 
while by a little more forethought and economy they 
might save enough to have them taught really good 
trades. 

We have got away ifrom our school, but before we 
return to the subject, I must make one other remark ; 
and it is this; — ^if a love of d-^ess is one of the great and 
growing hindrances to the success of our girls' schools, 
and if this is fostered by the mothers, there is a still 
greater stumbling-block in the way of the boys, and 

D 
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that is the open infidelity, or, to gay the least, irreligion 

of the fathers. It is sad to see the small proportion of 

labouring men and mechanics in our places of worship; 

and we all know that whatever excuses may be made 

tor the women, on account of their having to stay at 

home to take care of their children, and to cook the 

dinner, &c., nothing of the kind can be said for the 

men ; and yet even those who go at all generally only 

attend in the evening. But it is to the poor that the 

gospel is preached; they are the people who are 

particularly bound to attend, and to make sacrifices 

in order to be able to do so. They have fewer 

opportunities of instruction and of edification on 

other days than the upper classes enjoy; and yet 

they almost entirely absent themselves from the house 

of Qod. It is particularly sad to find this the case in a 

day when so much is done to persuade them to come, 

and to promote their interests in every possible way. 

It may be thought that these remarks have nothing to 

do with the subject in hand ; but it is not so. I was 

led on to say what I have by the recollection of so very 

much that I have seen, and which has often made me 

feel that, as Sunday after Sunday I was, as it were, 

pulling one way, all the home influence was pulling 

another. If parents would leave off making excuses 

for themselves and their children, and would set to work 

with a hearty good will and strong determination that, 

let the diflSculties be what they may, their children 

shall have all the advantages of a peaceful, clean^ 
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orderly home, and a good example and training on 
their part, while they are sent to good schools for 
better teaching than they can give them, then we 
should soon see a change in the country. There would 
be very little poverty, for one thing; for very com- 
monly, though of course not always, distress and 
poverty are the consequences of either vice or foolish- 
ness, and a want of common prudence and industry. 
And there would be a great deal more happiness, for 
another thing; for holiness is the only true road to 
happiness. But, then, in order that the parents may be 
able to train their children aright, they must first 
give themselves to the Lord. You cannot train your 
children for heaven while you are walking in the road 
to hell ; if they ever get there it will be in spite of you. 
I will therefore just ask you one question, before we 
leave this point. Do you wish to be a good father or 
mother? If you do, then of course you wish your 
children to be happy for ever; in other words, you 
wish them to go to heaven. No mother or father who 
does not make this his or her first wish can possibly 
be a good parent, because, otherwise, they are only 
thinking of the welfare of a very small part of their 
children's life : they are, we may say, only providing 
for their infancy, while they do not trouble themselves 
about the largest part of their lives ; for time is just 
our infant state — in eternity we shall be full-grown. 

Taking it for granted, then, that it is your hearts' 
desire to be a good parent in this fullest sense of the 
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word, when should you begin to train your child for 
heaven? Perhaps you think, about the time when 
he or she begins to go to school : this is a very com- 
mon notion. People generally treat children as if they 
were some sort of senseless animal, without any idea 
of right and wrong, until they make the discovery 
that they are quite beyond the parent's control, and 
must be sent to school to be tamed and broken in, 
as we do horses. 

But what a foolish notion this is, and how strange 
that past experience does not show people the ab- 
surdity of itl Why, any one who will take the 
trouble to watch an infant, will find out that it has 
a will of its own before it is a week old. And does 
not a child of six months understand a great deal that 
is said to it? As soon, therefore, as you are sure that 
your baby knows what you mean, so soon should you 
begin to make it see that it must do as it is bid. But 
this is seldom done. If an infant wants something 
very unfit for it, such as a km'fe or a pair of scissors 
to play with, many a mother will rather let it have it 
than run the risk of making it cry ; and yet, if she 
were gently to take the dangerous plaything away, 
saymg, ^^No; baby mustn't have that," the child 
would be saved from the danger of cutting itself, and 
at the same time be learning that it must obey its 
mother. The evil is, that so many will take it away 
with an angry word, and perhaps a slap, and then, as 
soon as the poor little dear begins to cry, the desired 
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plaything is given back again^ just to save trouble. 
Thus the child feels that whatever it cries for it will 
get; and the mother^ who would not be at the pains 
of contending with her child's will at first, has herself 
taught it that it never need mind anything she says. 
This kind of management is continued month after 
month, and year after year, and then she complains 
what a bad child hers is I How often have I been 
pained, in visiting my school- children at their homes, 
to observe the way in which their parents manage 
them. Whatever is to be done, the direction is given 
in a scolding, threatening manner, as though the 
child were sure to resist ; and then, if the thing is not 
done at once, the child is either turned into the street 
with a violent shake or box on the ear, or the mother 
says, "Well, then, mind; Fll tell your father of 
you,** One cannot help feeling sad while witnessing 
such scenes, because one pities both the mother and 
the child. The mother has lost her authority over 
the child, and is rapidly losing its love, by the con- 
tinual use of harsh language towards it, instead of that 
loving, gentle tone which seldom fails to win the 
heart, and which is the charm of every woman, high 
or low, rich or poor ; and the child is being trained 
in those habits and principles which will be sure to 
make his future life unhappy. 

Childhood ought to be a happy time ; but children 
are not generally as happy as they are thought to be. 
This any one may discover who will notice attentively 
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the faces of the little ones he meets in the streets. It 
is very true that *^ man is bom to sorrow," as surely 
*^as the sparks fly upward." Poverty, disease, and 
many other evils fall on children, we know, as they 
do on grown people ; but then the future always looks 
bright to them; they do not know what care for 
the future is ; and therefore they can soon throw oflF 
and forget their troubles, if their spirits are cheered 
by kind words and looks. A loving parent can 
make his child happy in the midst of poverty, if he 
knows how to set about it. But then so few persons 
think about these things, although everybody has to 
do with children, more or less. I don't think that 
there is a man or woman living who can be excused 
from studying this subject; you may be very poor 
and very ignorant, you may not be able to read a 
word, and still you ought to study the subject of educa- 
tion ; I mean, you ought to think about the best way 
of managing children, and try to practise it, too; for, 
if you cannot teach them, you can train them, and that 
is quite as important Even if you have none of your 
own, you cannot pass through life without having a 
great deal to do with other people's ; and don't forget 
that you must be helping them on, either in the nar- 
row road which leadeth unto life, or in the broad 
road which leadeth to destruction ; for whether you 
mean it or not, every word you speak, and everything 
you do, will exercise some influence for good or evil. 
I have been trying to remember some instance of a 
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really happy family of children, but so seldom have I 
met with such a pleasant sight, that I can only think 
of cme or two instances. 

One case I remember, in which I never heard a 
cross word spoken to the children by either father or 
mother; and yet the three little ones were accustomed 
to mind every word that was said to them; they 
scarcely ever had to be told to do a thing twice ; and 
I only recollect one instance of obstinacy in one of 
them, a little thing of two years old, and that was 
quickly subdued by a little firmness, and without any 
scolding. Now, these little ones had been trained 
carefully from their earliest infancy; they were 
always corrected for any naughtiness, but it was done 
in love; and they were made to feel that it was for 
their good, not because their mother was angry, and 
they were the happiest little ones I ever saw. 

Mothers who feel unequal to the task of training 
their oflPspring, as they earnestly wish to do, would do 
well to attend the "Mothers' classes" which are now 
connected with so many of our schools. They are 
generally conducted by some experienced lady, who 
reads and talks to the mothers whilst they are at 
work ; and in this even they may be assisted, if they 
have been so unfortunate as not to be taught needle- 
work in their youth. In many a place, where there is 
no such class, I have no doubt that if the women 
agreed together to ask for one, and mentioned their 
wish to the clergyman's wife or to the schoolmistress. 
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some one would soon be found to commence one* 
Many women have got most useful hints by attending 
these classes, and they are often very interesting 
meetings. They are generally held in the evenings, 
and about once a-month. Another idea which I 
would throw out is this; — do not, if you can help it, 
allow your children to feel that they are a great deal 
wiser than you. In saying this, I do not for a mo- 
ment mean that, if your own education has been 
neglected, you should deprive them of any advan- 
tages within your reach; very far from it As I 
said before, you ought to try to secure for them 
the benefit of a good, sound education, and to make 
sacrifices in order to do it But, at the same time, 
you ought to endeavour, and, indeed, to take the 
greatest possible pains, to improve yourself also. If 
you cannot read, what is to hinder your, learning, 
even now? Many and many grown persons, and 
working people, too, learn every day; and why 
shouldn't you? I heard of a woman lately who 
learned to read the Testament in a twelvemonth, and 
she was a very poor woman, who had to labour all 
day for her daily bread. She used to get a lesson 
once a-week from a kind lady, and then she would 
keep her book in her pocket, and spell out the words 
whenever she had a minute to spare, asking assist- 
ance from any one who might be near. 

And then, supposing that you are a good scholar, 
don't let all your school-learning lie by till it gets 
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rastj5 but secure as much time for reading and im- 
proving yourself as ,you can. I know very well that 
this is difficult5 because the mother never seems to 
get to the end of her work ; and the father, perhaps, 
comes in very tired after his day's labour. Still, I 
say, there is nothing which you can have to do of 
more importance than this; and recollect the old 
adage, ** Where there's a will there's a way." You 
may get a great deal of instruction from your children, 
if you will adopt the plan of hearing them their 
lessons for school, and afterwards making them repeat 
the explanations which their teachers have given. 
And you will find the lending libraries a great assist- 
ance, if you make good use of them. 

But, above all, study your Bibles; read them 
carefully, or get them read to you, and think over 
them, and pray over them. If you find difficulties, 
seek to have them explained ; ask your minister, or 
any Christian friend, to help you to understand the 
Scriptures, and don't pass over what you do not 
comprehend. 

As your children grow up, you should take the 
greatest pains in training them to be useful and indus- 
trious. Girls may soon be entrusted with the care of 
little ones, in washing and dressing them, as well as in 
nursing them ; but it should be as much as possible 
under the eye of the mother ; and she should first teach 
them how to do everything, and see that it is well done. 
Too many persons prefer doing things themselves, 
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because it is less trouble, they think, than teaching a 
child to do it ; but this is a great mistake : it is bad 
for the girl, and bad for the mother, in the long run. 
Besides, much more may be done in the way of pre- 
paring them for service than mothers usually fancy, if 
they would take care to make their daughters tidy 
and clean, both in their persons and in the little house- 
work which they have to do. Why should not every 
one who lives in a boarded room know how to scrub 
well, and clean a grate ? And why should not every 
girl know how to boil a potatoe well, and perform 
other simple matters of cookery ? And why should 
not they know perfectly well how to wash children 
thoroughly, and keep their hair nice and bright ? Yet, 
if a lady takes girls directly from their mothers, how 
seldom will she find that they do any one of these 
things properly, to say nothing of plain needlework I 
Surely the ignorance which is found in all these things 
shows something very wrong about the home-training. 
With regard to boys, no doubt, the difficulties are 
greater, on many accounts. They always require a 
tighter hand ; and it is more difficult to provide them 
with employment out of school. Still, if their home 
is made comfortable for them, and they feel themselves 
vrelcome there, and necessary to the happiness of the 
family; and if they are accustomed to mind their 
mothers as well as their fathers, and are treated affec- 
tionately by them, it will not be found so impossible 
to retain a hold over them as most women think. It 
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is trae5 that the bad example of the father is often the 
cause of the son's going astray ; yet this should only 
increase the mother's anxiety to exercise a good influ- 
ence over her boy ; and she should remember that, 
although it is constantly remarked that great and 
good men have almost always had good mothers, the 
same thing is not said of the fathers. 

What has been said has had reference to the 
immediate circle in which the child moves in its 
home and school-life; but it is very desirable for 
every one that the thoughts and affections should 
take a wider range ; and children should be early led 
to feel that they are placed in the midst of the great 
family of the human race — that they have brothers 
and sisters in the most distant parts of the globe, in 
whom they ought to take an interest. 

We ought, therefore, to look beyond our own little 
circle. There is a great war going on in the world, in 
which every Christian is interested. The Captain of 
our salvation is at deadly strife with our great enemy, 
the devil. And just as every Englishman feels when 
his country is at war with other nations, so should 
,we feel about this war; the cause is our own! We 
are at war I How goes the battle ? 

And, more than this, those who are engaged in 
the struggle are our own brethren after the flesh, 
inheriting the same nature from the same first father. 
What an intense longing should, then, fill our heart to 
see the ranks of Satan deserted, and multitudes flock- 
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ing to the banner of the cross ! To speak in plainer 
language — this struggle is going on daily; in our 
own parishes, in our towns and villages, in our great 
cities, and in distant countries, whether it be in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, or the islands of the 
sea. All Christians are the private soldiers, and 
ministers are the oflScers, Even little children should 
be taught that they are under a vow, made at their 
baptism, that **they will continue Christ's faithful 
soldiers unto their lives' end." 

Little children may become missionaries among 
their companions, and may be led to take an interest 
in the improvement of their own neighbourhood. 
They may be taught to take a pleasure in seeing the 
shops shut and the streets quiet on the Lord's day, 
and in seeing the church and school full ; and little 
children may easily be led to love missionary stories 
and missionary meetings, especially if their own 
parents will take them to hear about these things. A 
lady, herself the widow of a missionary, was lately 
relating to me many interesting facts in the history of 
one who was taken by his mother, when he was only 
eight years old, to hear the farewell address of her 
own husband on his departure for the scene of his 
labours. On their return home, the boy told his 
mother that, when he grew up, he should be a mis- 
sionary. She thought it a childish fancy, and ima- 
gined that the excitement would soon wear off. But 
it was not so. When he was sixteen vears old the 
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lad entered the missionary training-college, and now 
he is one of our most faithful and devoted missionaries 
in India. This little anecdote proves, I think, another 
thing ; it shows what great results do take place from 
what seem very slight causes, and it shows the vast 
importance of bringing the lambs of the flock under 
good influence. Had this child been taken to a penny 
theatre^ instead of to the missionary meeting, an 
equally strong impression for evil might have been 
made ; and he might now be among the number of 
those who are the plagues of society, and whose first 
step in the downward course was taken, as so often 
happens, on that fatal evening. 

But I must bring these remarks to a close, and, in 
doing so, would beg all parents who may read this 
paper not to imagine that, where the common faults 
in education have been pointed out, it has been done 
by one who has had little to do with children, and 
therefore knows little of the difficulties of the work ; 
or that the writer imagines that these errors are con- 
fined to the working-classes. Well do I know tliat 
failings in this matter are common among the upper 
as well as the lower ranks of society ; although, per- 
haps, they are of a difierent kind, and in some degree 
corrected by circumstances. And well do I understand 
the difficulties ; but then I know, too, that difficulties 
do not excuse from the performance of duties; and 
that these things are required of you is certain from 
the word of God. 
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You cannot get rid of the responsibility, nor can 
any one ever be placed in as favourable a position for 
the discharge of these duties as you, who have the 
supreme control over your own children, who have 
that natural love in them which lightens the labour ; 
and who may expect, as none others can, their warmest 
respect and affection in return. Remember, I entreat 
you, that from you will the account be required in the 
great day of the Lord. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WORKING AND KEAPIN(J. 



" Now for a race home ! " said Willie Henderson to 
Ids brother, as with happy, rosy faces, the two little 
fellows, with many others, emerged from the infant- 
school door. 

It was a frosty afternoon in January; the roads 
were as hard, and the cart-ruts were as slippery, and 
the ditches were as full of crackling ice, as they had 
been in the morning ; and Willie and Charlie, with 
their red comforters and woollen jackets, looked as 
bright as they did .on their road schoolwards. 

Nor do we wonder at this ; they were children whose 
home and whose school were alike happy — who had 
a father, a mother, and a teacher to love, and who 
were rich in brothers and sisters, with whom they 
could play, and with whom they could learn lessons 
— with whom they could share all their tiny joys and 
aU then- tiny sorrows. 

On they went, hand in hand, sometimes running, 
sometimes sUding, sometimes tumbling, their limbs 
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growing warmer, and their cheeks ruddier, and their 
eyes brighter, as they came near the end of the long 
lane, and saw their father's cottage amongst the leaf- 
less trees. 

" There is father, his own self," said Charlie ; and 
the children were quickly across the stile, and were 
soon tugging at the end of the plaid that the good man 
had wrapped round him as he returned from work. 

"Halloo, youngsters!" exclaimed the father ; and 
very soon the four little feet were clambering up his 
legs, and the laughing children were riding astride 
each shoulder. 

They knew how to stoop as they entered the door ; 
and after seeing mother smile, and baby crow, they 
quickly dismounted ; and presently, with the help of 
sbter Annie, the jackets were taken off, the clogs 
were unfastened, faces and hands were washed clean, 
and all were prepared with famous appetites for their 
evening meal. 

And now fresh voices were heard, and Mary and 
Emma, with their school-bags, and Frank and Johnny 
with their satchels, stopped at the door. The boys 
threw down their books; then Frank was off to 
fasten up Swallow, and Johnny to bring in wood to 
dry for the morrow's fire. 

It was but a little while, and all were seated at 
their evening meal ; but not till the father had asked 
that God's blessing might rest on their food, and 
baby had raised its little hands, and looking up, for 
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mother always pointed that way5 had lisped its infant 
** Ta-ta." The family was large and poor, therefore 
the meal was very plain. A pitcher full of skim-milk 
was at one end of the table ; out of this Annie half 
filled each little one's mug, adding hot water to make 
it taste warm, and the children enjoyed what they 
called their pussy-cat tea. There was no butter on 
that table, because father's wages could not afford it ; 
but the younger ones being supplied, Annie poured 
into her parents and elder brothers' cups the cocoa 
she had cooked. 

The mugs had all to be re-filled, and fresh slices 
of bread to be cut, for the children were healthy and 
hungry; and as the appetites began to be satisfied, 
the little tongues began to chatter, and the parents en- 
couraged their children to tell them of all the crosses 
and of all the delights of school-hours. Each of the 
children had much to relate ; and Johnny was in extra 
good spirits, because that day he had been promoted 
to a higher class. 

The eldest boy, who was about twelve years of 
age, alone appeared as if he was thinking of something 
different from all the others ; and after Emma, and 
Willie, and Charlie had been put to bed, he got his 
seat near his mother's comer, and in rather a hesitating 
tone, began to speak, — 

** Mother, I was thinking " 

** Well, my boy?" 

*^ Well, mother, I was thinking that, perhaps, I 

E 
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had better to give up schooling, and to take to working 
out I am getting an old boy now, and might be 
earning five shillings a-week wages, and then you 
need not go out washing ; and really, mother, I don't 
think you are strong enough." 

"Hush, Frank! your father was talking of that; 
but I was telling him it must not be yet. I want you 
to be a good scholar. The master was telling me the 
last time he called, that if I could only keep you at 
the school, he thought you might be a pupil-teacher 
soon. You'd like that, wouldn't you ?" 

*^No, mother, I'd rather save you going out to 
wash. You are not strong enough for it ; and then, 
perhaps, after a little, you will be able to spare Annie, 
and she will get out to place. It shan't be my fault 
if we have a spring like the last." 

" For the future, Frank, God will provide. He 
helped us last year, and He will do it again. I don't 
think you need leave the school, the now, at any 
rate." 

" Well, mother, do ask father about it, and teU 
him what I was thinking ; and don't go out washing 
again this week, for you look tired still with yester- 
day's work — just promise me, mother." 

We'll see, Frank," she replied, with a smile; 
but, you know, to-morrow I must be off early, for it's 
Mrs. Scott's washing. But it's always the same — 
God fits the back for the burden. I'm sure we need not 
complain ; and she looked at the healthy countenances 
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of the cfaildren5 who on that cold winter's night were 
closing round the little fire, that was crackling with 
the &esh wood which Johnny had thrown upon the 
dying embers. 

The stars were shining as bright as at midnight, 
and the moon, in its last quarter, was making its way 
across the early morning sky, when Mrs. Henderson 
went down the lane, and crossed the fields to Farmer 
Scott's. 

She looked up to the spangled sky, and thought 
within herself, " You pretty, bright things I ye never go 
to sleep, as all the rest of us does;" and then she 
thought of Him who made the stars also, — the Shep- 
herd of Israel, who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth. 
And from the Shepherd, her thoughts travelled to 
the lambs, and all her little ones passed before her ; 
and she prayed that they might be carried in the 
loving Saviour's arms, and laid in His bosom. Two 
hours after this, the cottage clock struck six. Though, 
during the other twenty-three hours of the day, Annie 
hardly ever heard it chime, at this time of the morn- 
ing she was always awakened by it. She rose quickly, 
and dressed by moonlight, which revealed the beau- 
tifully fantastic shapes formed during the night bj' the 
frost upon the window-panes. She then prayed in 
quietness before the little ones awoke. Except Willie 
and Charlie, the twins of four years old, and the little 
one, who could only toddle across the floor, — each child 
took a share in the household arrangements ; but ere 
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they did so, Annie knelt, as her mother was wont to 
do, by the side of the younger ones, and inwardly 
joined in their simple prayer. 

Charlie did not forget the cnunbs for pretty robin, 
nor Willie the little drop of milk for old pussy-cat, 
which sat patiently beside the little child till it was 
prepared, and then she purred her '* Thank you" very 
audibly. Willie must have a kiss of pussy before he 
ran away, and he laughed to see her whiskers white 
with milk. 

A half-hoHday was given that afternoon to the boys, 
for the frost was far severer than usual, and the river 
was frozen over and pronounced safe, — a circumstance 
that the oldest child in the school-room had never 
known before. 

What skating! what twirling ! what sliding! what 
tumbling! there was that afternoon upon the hardened 
stream. To feel the river a high-road was a novelty 
perfectly delightful ; to go under the bridge, instead 
of above, was truly charming ; and the children gazed 
at the arches over which they had so often walked, 
with a pleasure analogous to that of seeing the inside 
of a toy with which they had long played. Frank was 
the foremost boy on the longest slide. He balanced 
himself beautifully, and went down the line at express 
speed, followed by a dozen younger boys, who formed 
the train. Not far off was another slide, frequented 
by those less expert, and many a joke was exchanged 
between the "slow-trainers" and "express-men," as 
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they were respectively called. There were frequent 
break-downs in each party; but the fresh air and 
active exercise seemed to exhilarate the spirits of all^ 
and to elicit continual peals of merry laughter. 

Frank thoroughly enjoyed the exercise; though 
now and then there might have been observed on his 
countenance a look of anxious thought; and as the 
chime of the village clock striking three was heard 
through the clear, frosty air, he suddenly turned to 
his comrades, — "There, now I must away — some 
more fim to-morrow, I hope ;" and without waiting to 
hear their astonished questions, "What's the matter? 
Where's he going?" he was clambering over the 
frozen moss that covered the river's bank. He had 
not gone many yards, when he came across a little 
girl of some three or four years old, who was crying 
very bitterly. Her little uncovered fingers were 
almost purple with cold, and the small tartan shawl, 
that had been pinned round her throat, was fiying 
off her shoulders, leaving her poor little neck exposed 
to the piercing frost. Her bonnet, too, was pulled 
over her face, and the benumbed fingers could not put 
it right again. The kind boy stooped down — chafed 
her hands, took a piece of cord out of his pocket to 
tie on the shawl, aiid then lifting the Kttle one on 
his back, said assuringly, " Now for a trot home to 
manmiie I" and though it was half a mile out of his 
way, he gladly bore the crying infant homewards. 
The poor child, comforted by the warmth of Frank's 
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arms, and cheered by his voice, soon nestled her 
little head between his ear and shoulder; and her 
face looked quite bright as she was put down at her 
mother's door. 

" Well 1 Nancy, child, where have you been ? I 
could not think what was become of you all this 
afternoon.'' 

" She was nearly perished with cold," said Frank, 
provoked at the indifference of the mother's counte- 
nance. " Indeed, I think she would have been frozen 
quite, if I had not found her." 

" Well ! there's no use trying to keep children in 
doors. I'm sure there's enough to do, when there's a 
teething baby to manage ; but remember, Nancy, if 
vou go out again, I will give it you." 

" I wish you would give her something warm, for 
she is still in a tremble all over," said the boy, who 
had far more sympathy and idea of the wants of little 
children than the careless, heartless mother. 

Frank had no time to stay ; he was off like a 
shot ; and bounding over the field, and leaping the 
gates, he made for Farmer Scott's as quickly as he 
could. 

His mother was in the drying-ground, taking the 
frozen clothes off the lines, and piling them in the 
large oval baskets ready for their reception. 

" What's brought you here, Frank ? " she ex- 
claimed, startled at the unexpected appearance of her 
son. 
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** Oh, nothing, mother ; but we got a half-holiday 
to-day, and I thought I might help you to lift the 
baskets. I seem just to have come at the nick of 
time," he said, looking at the one already filled. 

" You can help fine, Frank; you are a good boy." 
And never did a yoimg heart beat with greater pleasure 
than his, as he and Jenny each took a handle, and his 
mother was left with the lighter work of filling the 
baskets with the clothes, one by one. She had long 
worked for Frank, and now she was daily reaping the 
rich fruit of his thoughtful and dutiful love. 

** Who's that lad?" asked Mrs. Scott, somewhat 
crossly, observing a new hand engaged amongst the 
clothes. 

"Oh, please mistress, it is Frank Henderson. 
The boys have a holiday to go on the ice, and he's left 
it all to help his mother. She is not strong for carry- 
ing the heavy weights." 

^^He's a nice-lookhig lad," remarked Mrs. Scott, 
in a changed tone. " The master was wanting such 
a one to mind the pony, and help in the house. Do 
you know anything about him?" 

** He's from one of the best brought-up families in 
the parish ; and I have liked his looks since he was 
quite a little fellow. His mother has been very 
'ticular about keeping him to school ; but I think now 
he ought to go out to work." 

"I'll speak to the master about him," said the good 
wife. "See that he gets tea with you, — and give 
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him a jug of fresh milk to carry home, for there are 
lots of young ones, I know. You might give her that 
basin full of broken bread, too ; I dare say she'll know 
how to make a pudding with it" 

Sarah was well pleased to get permission from her 
mistress to do anything for the Hendersons, because 
she fully appreciated the industry of both parents, and 
their anxious eflforts to bring up their children aright. 

The next day Farmer Scott spoke to William 
Henderson, the elder, concerning Frank's entering his 
place. 

Henderson felt that such an arrangement was de- 
sirable, nay, almost needful ; but he knew his wife's 
objection about the schooling, and he told his master 
of this difficulty. 

" I think I can patch that up, Henderson. The 
schoolmaster comes every night to teach my Tom. 
He was telling me that he wished there was another 
boy to learn with him. I hear your Frank is a well- 
behaved lad. Let him get well through his work 
during the day, and then at night he can do sums and 
read with my youngster." 

When the fatlier returned, he told his wife of the 
oflfer which Mr. Scott had made, and considering the 
probable struggles of the early months of the year 
that had so lately opened, and praying for the Lord 
to guide them, they resolved to leave it to the boy's 
own decision. Frank felt that it was the accomplish- 
ment of his heart's desire^ and he could not for a 
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moment hesitate; yet there was a sigh the next 
morning when he slnng his satchel across his back^ 
and felt that it was the last time he should run 
through the lanes as the boj bound for school. It 
was on a Friday, and he knew the clergyman was 
sore to be at school; which made him glad, for he 
longed for his pastor to give him a word of blessing. 

Nor was he disappointed ; the beloved minister was 
there, as usual* He examined some of the classes, 
and then spoke to the master. Frank thought that 
they once or twice looked towards him, and then the 
grey-haired Mr. Norman went into the master's room. 
Soon Frank Henderson was summoned there, and 
with flushed cheeks the boy entered. 

** My boy," said the pastor, kindly, « I am sorry that 
we are going to lose you. You have always pleased 
us, Frank ; and may the same God who has blessed 
you hitherto continue His blessing evermore. Always 
think well of your parents' advice. Read your Bible, 
fear a lie, and be ever friends with God. You know 
how God can make those His friends who by nature 
are His enemies?" 

Yes, sir, by the blood of Christ" 
Never forget that blood, Frank. Whenever you 
do wrong, do not cover up your sin, but take it to 
that blessed Fountain. Feel sure that God is your 
Friend; and, when tempted to do evil, say with 
Joseph, * How can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?'" 
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A Bible and Prayer-book, bound in purple leather, 
which were lying on the table, were given to Frank. 
Then the pastor and the country-boy knelt together, 
and the good minister prayed that God Almighty 
would bless the lad, and cause His name to be named 
on him. "May he never be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified. Ghiard him on his right 
hand and on his left, and bring him to Thy heavenly 
kingdom." The pastor, having risen from prayer, 
shook hands with Frank, and said, ** Strive, my boy, to 
copy that Holy Child of whom we read, when He was 
twelve years old, that He grew in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favour both with God and man." 

Frank was glad to know that he could still occa- 
sionally attend the Sunday-school, and on the following 
Monday, commended by his anxious mother to the 
care of his heavenly Protector, he set out early in the 
morning to the farm with his father, who was one of 
Mr. Scott's head men. A heavy fall of snow had 
taken place during the night. The boys had long 
been wishing that it should be so. Frank, for a mo- 
ment, felt disappointed to think that he could not 
enjoy it with his schoolfellows ; but . he had been 
always accustomed to share another's joy, and 
the thought of their pleasure gladdened his own 
heart. 

"How real beautiful this snow is, father 1" said 
Frank, as the horizontal rays of the rising sun revealed 
the crystals on its surface. 
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*^ Aye, lad," replied Henderson, " it has just come 
right down from heaven. Thy heart, Frank, will 
always have a covering as white, if thou wilt seek 
grace and pardon from above." 

Frank went to work with hearty good will. He 
felt somewhat tired, and his legs were rather stiff with 
the incessant exercise of the day, so different to the 
sitting, book in hand, in his class, or at the writing-desk ; 
but he never stayed his work till it was stayed, and 
then there was time to brush his hair, and wash his 
hands, and clean his shoes, before he joined Master 
Tom in the parlour, where they waited the arrival of 
his old friend, Mr Pears, the schoolmaster. 

Frank had his meat at the farm, and when, on 
Friday night, he got the first two shillings of wages 
that he had ever earned, his eyes sparkled very 
brightly, and his cheeks glowed with pleasure, while 
he touched the front lock of his hair, to make his 
rustic bow, as he said, with a grateful heart, " I'm 
sure I'm much obliged to you, sir." 

" And I'm much obliged to you, lad," replied the 
worthy farmer ; " you've done your work well ; and 
this is but a sample of the harvest you are sure to 
reap, if you keep industrious and steady." 

He had a glad run home that night, and threw his 
shillings into his mother's lap. "Mother, there are 
my wages. It will help the marketing to-morrow; 
but can you spare me sixpence of them ? " 

" Yes, my boy," said the mother ; and she did not 
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ask why, for one of her rules was, always to treat 
her children with perfect confidence. 

The next week Frank's work was harder. There 
were several falls of snow, and continual shovelling 
was needed, and the cold was bitterly intense for some 
of the early out-door work ; but Mrs. Scott had always 
hot meals prepared, and the cheerful lad thought that 
shovelling was nearly ay good as snow-balling; and the 
slide down the hill, with only his own merry shout to 
echo on the air, was almost the same thing as the 
express-train on the river ; and then, when he thought 
that his mother was able now to stay at home, and 
that he was no longer an expense to her, he felt and 
declared that he never had been so happy before. 
He knew that he was of use to his master and mis* 
tress, of use to his father and mother; and this 
consciousness of usefulness makes a boy feel manly, 
and converts him from the link helplessly depending 
on the others into one from which others depend. 
Thus Frank already occupied his place in the mighty 
involved chain of human combination. 

The jfrost had taken its departure, and the snow 
had followed it as quickly as it could melt, and the 
daisies, and buttercups, and primroses had all peeped 
from their hiding-leaves beneath the hedges, and had 
continually been gathered by Emma, and Willie, and 
Charlie, and arranged by Mary in a blue glass tum- 
bler, that usually stood upon the cottage chimneypiece. 
The trees were covered with spring-buds; the fields 
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were filled with young lambs ; from every nest chirped 
the voices of tiny birds; and a little stranger. Hen- 
derson's ninth child, likewise nestled in its mother's 
breast She called the babe its mother's blessing, 
for so she had called all the rest; and the father 
looked with joy upon his baby-man, saying, " This 
is the son of my right hand," and so he named it 
Benjamin. 

Little Ben seemed as much thought of as though 
he were the first-bom; and when a stranger or a 
neighbour spoke to Mrs. Henderson of her large 
family, *^ Ay," she would reply, ** we have not much 
of this world's goods, but we are rich in children, and 
they are a heritage and gift that come from the Lord." 
Her working time, she knew, was then, and it was 
arduous, too ; but she remembered and believed the 
promise — " Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he shall not depart from it" 
** We may not see it, father," she would say to her 
husband, ** for when they are old we shall be beneath 
the sod; but an eternal harvest shall be ours when 
we stand before the throne, with the children whom 
God hath given us." 

In the course of the summer, Mrs. Norman heard 
of a nursery-maid's place for Annie. The leaving home 
was a terrible struggle, alike to mother and daughter. 
Her father had permission to drive her over in Far- 
mer Scott's spring-cart ; and after he had said " God 
bless you, Annie I" and turned the horse's head away 
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from the great house, his heart felt very fulL When 
he reached home, the answers he gave to every ques- 
tion put to him were unusually short Willie and 
Charlie were tired far sooner than ordinary; and after 
little Willie had, in his evening prayer, mentioned 
sister Annie's name, he stopped for a moment, and 
with an anxious look on his infant countenance, sup- 
plicated, " Do briug her safe home again." 

Annie's place was far from comfortable. The 
upper nurse was an imprincipled woman,' and the 
children, generally allowed to have their own way, 
were most imperious in their manner, and unreasonable 
in their demands. She likewise had to endure perse- 
cution for religion's sake; the sneer, the nickname, 
the laugh, purposely, but half-suppressed. At tea- 
time, especially, she was made the butt of all her 
fellow-servants' jokes, because on the night of her 
arrival, when asked by the cook why she did not 
drink up her tea, she had replied, that she was waiting 
till grace should be said. " Gracie" became her new 
name, and the footman's low wit was all expended at 
her cost For a long time she bore the ridicule of 
the servants' hall uncomplainingly ; but one night, at 
supper-time, the poor girl fairly broke down ; she left 
her meal untouched, and hastened without a candle 
to her star-lit bedroom. Reaching it, she knelt 
down, laid her face upon the bed-clothes, and sobbed 
aloud. Scenes at home, and scenes in the servants' 
hall and nursery, one over the other, rushed tumultu- 
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ously through her mind. Willie's little arm encircling 
her neck, and Charlie's broken accents — " My own 
diurlint Annie I" contrasted with Master Osborne's *^ I 
won't let you put me to bed to-night!'* and Miss 
Augusta's impatient commands, '^ Make haste, go 
down-stairs for this!" or, " Go to mamma's room for 
that!" And then the remembrance of her mother's 
kind, loving, trustful words, solaced her spirit for a 
moment, which again was disturbed by the insolent, 
sneering tone of the footman's " Miss Grace." Now 
and then, prayerful ejaculations rose to her Father, who 
saw her from heaven, and gradually her up-heaving 
heart was calmed, and on her knees she fell asleep. 
In a few minutes she started, hearing a voice, as she 
thought, that whispered, " My grace is sufficient for 
thee ;" and suddenly looking up, she observed a star 
through the skylight window. The promise and 
the star seemed as one — lights in the midst of dark- 
ness-^ comforts surrounded by trouble — and proofs 
of a Father's care. Annie could not see that night to 
read her Bible. She was asleep before her fellow- 
servant came up-stairs; but the last thought that 
dwelt upon her mind was, " He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him." 
She was confessing Christ before men, and He would 
confess her before His saints and holy angels — yes, 
even on earth He would fulfil his promise, " Them that 
honour me, I will honour." The precious seed the 
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young servant-girl was scattering was the conscious 
fulfilment of her duty in that station of life in which 
God had placed her; the sheaves she should gather 
would be the remembrance of right-doing — the respect 
of all around her, the confidence of her mistress, the 
approbation of her honoured parents, and the testimony 
of her beloved Saviour — " Thou hast been faithfiil 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

And now rich autumn had passed away, the black- 
berries had ripened on the bushes, and the apples were 
become golden in the orchard, and the grass had been 
cut by the sickle in the field, and the voice of joy and 
gladness had been heard, because the gamers were 
filled with all manner of store ; and some hearts had 
thanked the Lord, who reserved the appointed weeks 
of the harvest It was a few days before Christmas, 
when Henderson said to his wife, " There is but one 
wish, I confess, I have strong concerning our Christmas- 
day; it is that Annie may be here. I really shall 
hardly know myself >^ Ithout that child." 

" Ah I father, we must just be content with what 
the Lord giveth us. Annie has written much cheer- 
fuller of late, and I would not wonder if there's a letter 
from her." 

" Well, wife, I know I shall miss her, that's all." 

" No, that's not all, father. We'll make a cake for 
her, and Johnny shall take it over during the holidays ; 
and each of the children shall write a bit of a letter to 
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her ; and you and me, father, we'll pray for her, poor 
thingl" 

A tear glistened in the mother's eye, though she 
smiled through it all the time that she was cheering 
her good man. 

Christmas-eve was come, and the little ones arrived 
fipom school, singing gladly some pretty carols that 
Miss Norman had taught, and each holding a prize 
that they had earned by regular attendalnce and atten- 
tion. Johnny brought a pair of stout-soled shoes, and 
Mary and Emma flannel for petticoats. Willie and 
Charlie held, one a humming-top and the other a 
drum; and little Ruth clapped her tiny hands as she 
saw the gaily-painted toys. Mother had arrived a 
little while before with some pounds of beef, given by 
the good rector for the Christmas dinner ; and whilst 
they were all at tea, Mrs. Scott's Sarah knocked at 
the door, carrying a famous-sized plum-pudding, that 
her kind-hearted mistress judged would be enjoyed by 
the young ones. She looked on all the smiling faces, 
and listened to the tale of sffli the prizes, and was 
almost deafened by the loud " Thank you, thank you," 
as she announced that a plum -pudding was inside 
her bimdle. Soon she missed Frank, and inquired for 
him. 

"He hasn't got home yet," replied his mother; 
** he never comes till later." 

** He went into the town to-day, I remember now," 
said Sarah ; " he was mighty anxious to go." 

F 
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" Why should he be that?" said his father; but 
Sarah did not choose to give any information^ and tea 
being quickly despatched, all were soon very busy in 
preparing for the following day of holy joy. 

The little ones arranged the evergreens, and Charlie 
stuck holly through the strings of his drum, and 
Willie tried to thrust a stalk of laurel through the hole 
of his top. Mary helped to put things tidy, whilst 
mother washed the baby, and Johnny did all the out- 
door work that used to be Frank's province. Whilst 
thus engaged, he heard the sound of the spring-cart, 
and some one light of foot jumped out. Johnny soon 
recognised the step, and with a shout of joy flung 
open the wicket-gate. Father, who was sitting in the 
comer by the fireplace, pricked up his ears, and 
fidgetted as if he had been Swallow; and before 
Annie (for she was the stranger) reached the door, he 
was standing there; he silently embraced his child, 
kissing first the one cheek and then the other; and 
then, suffering her to put her arm round his waist, he 
entered with her. ** Annie ! Annie 1" one little voice 
shouted above the other : evergreens and everything 
else were forgotten, and the happy girl was nearly 
torn to pieces by all their fond caresses. So soon as 
she was in any measure at liberty, she found her way 
up-stairs, wtere mother had just laid baby in bed, and 
was undressing little Ruth. She started on seeing 
her girl, who was much grown during the six months 
of her absence, and was greatly altered in appearance. 
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But as she recognised her smiling countenance^ and 
listened to her gentle voice, she half laughed and half 
cried, she was so glad. 

Annie had most to say that evening; for there 
were so many questions that she had to answer, and all 
appeared so greatly interested in what she narrated. 
She had been much more comfortable during the last 
two months than she was at first The unprincipled 
nurse had been removed, and a widow-woman of great 
respectability, mild in manner, but broken in spirit, 
had taken her place. She was fond of Annie, who 
clung to her as to one who could sympathise with 
many of her feelings. Annie longed to comfort her, 
as she felt comforted by her; and though she knew 
it not, her conversation and little attentions were the 
greatest solace the poor widow enjoyed. 

Annie spoke with great delight of one of the 
children. " I don't know whether I first liked him, 
because he was called Charlie, but now I love him for 
his winning ways ; he is such a good little lamb. He 
is now about as old as Charlie used to be ; and I'm 
sure, but he does love the Good Shepherd. He's very 
sickly, though ; but he talks so sweet 1 He is ready 
for heaven, whenever he is called." 

" What does he say?" inquired Mary. 

** Oh, many sweet things I Yesterday morning, as 
I was dressing him, he said, * I've been dleaming, 
Annie, and I thought I saw a blight figure shining so 
white ; it was so beautiful^ and it stood there,' pointing 
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to the foot of his bed, * and said, * Charlie I Charlie !" 
Then, looking at me in his earnest way, he added, ' It 
was not a leal angel, you know, but just lite one. I 
wish, though, it had been Jesus.' " 

*^ Dear child I" said the mother, drawing the hand 
over her eye, "that is prepared ground for sowing 
precious seed. It seems ripening fast, Annie, for 
the harvest." 

" Ah, mother I it seemed hard work at first, but 
since Mrs. Shepherd came, and I have taken on so to 
that child, the reaping seems mixed with the sowing, 
and it is pleasant work." 

Frank and Annie arranged the breakfast-table the 
next morning, and placed the chairs all round; but 
father's and mother's seat appeared disputed property, 
for a large brown paper parcel had taken possession of 
each. This usurpation had occurred as father had 
carried baby to the window between the prayer and 
breakfast-hour. 

"Hey-deyl" he exclaimed, "what's the matter 
now ? where've these parcels come from ? eh I Frank ?" 

" Perhaps there's a direction, father," said the boy, 
coolly. 

^^Ay, here's some writing; see, Johnny, your 
eyes are younger than mine." 

" It's ' For father, with Annie's love.' " 

"And this?" 

*^ ^ For mother, from Frank, her son.' " 

The cord was soon unfastened, and in the one 
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parcel was a new plaid, to replace the one of twelve 
years' wear, that from being threadbare had lately 
become almost ragged, and in the other there was a 
dark brown merino gown, because Frank said " Mother 
had not had a new winter's frock since Willie and 
Charlie were bom." That Christmas morning thank- 
fulness and joj filled each heart in the Hendersons' 
bright cottage. Mother now understood what had 
become of Frank's sixpences, and father looked so 
much at Annie, that he almost forgot to drink his 
cocoa, or to eat the bread and butter which she had 
spread for him. 

There was a point in the road to church where the 
lane from the station crossed the lane from the cottage. 
As father, Frank, and Annie came up there, they 
recognised two figures approaching them rapidly. It 
was "Uncle John" from Blackwall, and his only child, 
Mary. The brothers greeted each other kindly, and 
all walked together to the house of God. 

" He shall see his seed," was the text the pastor 
chose on that Christmas-day. The lowly labour in 
which Jesus engaged, when the angels sang their song 
of praise, the painful planting of the seed of man's 
salvation, the sowing in tears and deep humility, was 
contrasted with the glorious ingathering at the har- 
vest of the world, when Christ shall reap in joy, 
and return in glorious majesty, bringing His sheaves 
with Him. " Brother Christians," said Mr. Norman, 
*'this is our working-time also; but we are fellow- 
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workers with Christ ; and yet a little while and our 
harvest-day shall comei for we alHo shall be fellow- 
reapers with the Son of God. In all labour is profit ; 
* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might/ Foretastes of the harvest, present joys, 
shall, from time to time, be granted even now ; but 
let these never obscure the perfect bliss that remaineth 
for the people of God in the day of His apixjaring. 
Let not your family-gatherings of this huppy Christ- 
mas-day shade the glorious sight that faith may even 
now behold, of unbroken reunion round the throne of 
glory/* 

The children were the first to reach home with the 
intelligence of Uncle John's arrival. He was always 
welcome ; and two broken-down chairs were brought 
from the top of the house, that there might be a seat 
for each at the Christmas-table. The father asked for 
God's blessing on their food, as all his family stood 
around ; and soon the meat was finished, and then the 
plum-pudding, and so was the dishful of boiled rice 
and raisins, that mother had prepared in case of 
scarcity. Dinner being over, Willie and Charlie 
whispered to each other, and then they carried be- 
tween them their wooden chair to the side of the 
drawers, and they clambered up together and got 
hold of a box, and nearly fell, box and all; but they 
recovered themselves, and the four little hands brought 
the box to father's knee. 

'* Well 1 what's the matter, WUlie r 
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*' You know, father ; you know our hymn says, 

' That many nations far away, 
Rejoice not on our Chriitmaa-day.' ** 

*' Very well, Willie — a thank-offering from the 
father of nine dear children.*' 

'* And," added Uncle John, *'from one who would 
say of his wife, ^ Her price is above rubies.' " 

** Aye, that she is," replied the good man ; and he 
looked towards the mother with eyes that in some 
way were grown dim rather suddenly. 

Each of the children had a penny to put in, and 
mother held the tiny baby's hand, who laughed as he 
heard the noise that his halfpenny made. Charlie said, 
he was sure that Annie's was a white penny, and he 
guessed Uncle John's was so, too. And Willie shook 
the box and said, "How heavy it is I" and the others 
felt it, and could not understand what made it so 
weighty. It was only Frank who knew of the penny 
out of his sixpence that for fifty weeks he had silently 
dropped in, and this was a secret which he was de- 
termined not to reveal. 

" This seems one of earth's reaping days, brother," 
said Uncle John. " God does not send many mouths 
without providing, someway, for their food. I've good 
wages, and not much to do with them, so you must 
take this to spend for the children," and he placed 
three sovereigns in his brother's hand; "as soon as 
my Johnny there is a year older, you must let him 
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come and live with me, and 111 apprentice him to my 
trade. And Johnny, if you work well, you'll reap 
well ; and," looking towards his brother, he continued, 
'* depend on it, a parcel will come from your son at 
Blackwall some day — a real Christmas-box for father 
and mother." 

That family-gathering was over, and working and 
reaping went on afresh ; but, ere another Christmas- 
day came round, Annie had been taken to the pre- 
sence of her Lord, and she carried her sheaf with 
her ; for the beautiful little Charles, whom she had so 
tenderly nursed, and told of Jesus' love, had likewise 
been called by the angel of death, and been borne, as 
early-ripened grain, into the granary of heaven. 

And now a word to those who have read this 
little narrative. Parent and child, master and ser- 
vant, have all work to do, and God has so ordained 
that as they sow they shall also reap. 

Little children, there is work for you ; lessons to 
learn as perfectly, sewing to do as neatly, sums to 
reckon as quickly as ever you can. You can be kind 
to your school-fellow, comfort your sick companion, 
help your father and mother, and in all these things 
you can please the great God. Wprk hard, little 
ones, and the harvest-song shall be continually heard, 
even whilst busy working goes forward. 

Mothers, work. Your labour needs, indeed, con- 
stant watchfulness, but it is both pleasant and profitable. 
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Work for your cluldren now, hereafter they shall 
work for you. Even you shall see many earnests of 
the ripened grain, and happy shall be your reaping- 
time, when your children shall rise up and call you 
blessed. 

Fathers, work for your childrens' sake. In all 
labour is profit, and surely you have a rich reward 
when you see your children growing mto manhood, 
fed by the work of your hands. 

Working men, work for your own sake. Whether 
poor or rich, it is only the working man who is the 
happy man. Remember, no working no reaping. 
Work for your masters' sake. You are dependent 
on them for wages, as they are upon you for work. 
They would rob you if they withhold the former ; 
you would rob them if you did not yield the latter. 
Work conscientiously for your earthly master, and 
you will receive your wages as the honest earnings 
of your labour. 

Britons, work for your country's sake. We all 
think that there is no land like Old England. Keep 
up the character of Englishmen. Act as if all depended 
on yourselves, and you shall reap the reward of con- 
tributing your share to your country's happiness. 

Christians, work for Jesus' sake. It is Scripture 
which declares, " If a man will not work, neither shall 
he eat." In every-day labour, as well as in Sabbath- 
day work, you can glorify your God. The weaver 
at his loom, or the sovereign at his council-board, the 
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blacksmith at his anvil^ or the scholar in his studjr^ 
the labourer at the plough^ or the apprentice in the 
shop^ all have their appointed work, to do their duty 
in that station of life in which thej are placed. Let 
the love of Christ constrain you ; then, when life's 
labour is over, you shall rest in peace ; then, when 
working days are done, a reaping eternity shall be 
yours, and you shall ever gather grain that springeth 
up unto everlasting life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE QUEEN OF OUR COUNTBY. 



Many thousands of English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
people have never seen the Queen of England — the 
Sovereign of the greatest empire in the world. As for 
her Indian, Canadian, and Australian subjects, only 
some few out of their vast number, who have been 
liappy enough to have paid their mother-country a visit, 
have had the opportunity of seeing Queen Victoria, and 
can say, " We have seen the Sovereign of an empire 
over which the sun never sets." But one thing is 
certain, that whoever has seen the Queen of England, 
and knows anything about her, and loves his country, 
longs to see her again, and from his heart utters the 
prayer, if he does not cry it aloud and lustily, ^^ God 
save the Queen!" 

Often have I seen groups of people gathered 
together in the parks of London, evidently wait- 
ing for something, or somebody; and, on asking 
what they were expecting, out came the ready an- 
swer, " Why, the Queen is coming by presently ; " 
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and; in a few minutes, there came by a couple of 
servants in scarlet livery on horseback, and then a 
carriage-and-four, in which sat a quiet-looking lady 
with two children — one a boy, and the other a girl. 
Off went every hat in a moment; and fathers told 
their children, "There's the Queen of England; God 
bless her I" But I have also stood among crowds of 
people who have been waiting to see the Queen pass 
by in procession to go to the Houses of Parliament, to 
make her Royal speech. First came a number of 
soldiers in scarlet uniforms, glittering breastplates, 
and polished helmets with plumes of feathers, with 
drawn swords in their hands. Then came a great 
many carriages drawn by beautiful horses, and at- 
tended by servants in liveries of scarlet and gold. 
These carriages were filled with the high officers of 
the Queen. After these carriages came another troop 
of soldiers, and then a very curious body of men, called 
the Yeomen of the Guard, dressed in a very old- 
fashioned way, with odd-looking black velvet hats, 
and with halberds in their hands. After theae came the 
Queen's footmen, two-and-two, in royal liveries and 
cocked hats. And then people say eagerly, " Here 
are the beautiful cream-coloured horses ! " all over 
blue satin ribbons, and pawing, and nodding their heads, 
as if they knew that they were drawing the royal car- 
riage of the Queen of England. But hark I what a 
shout I there is the gold carriage itself, with its gor- 
geously-dressed coachman I and then we all try to see 
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as much as we can of the Royal Lady who sits bow- 
ing to the people. She has on her head a circlet of 
diamonds^ and we can see that she has on a beautiful 
dress of white satin and a robe of velvet and ermine 
fiir. Again the people cheer and shout, and handker- 
chiefs are waved; and many an English heart and 
tongue feels and cries, " God save the Queen I" By 
and by we will follow the Queen into the House of 
Lords, and see, in our mind's eye, at least, what she 
goes there for. 

But, once again, we stand among some people, and 
this time they are true country gentry, and right loyal 
country people; they are gathered in and about a 
country railway-station, and they are expecting, as 
they tell us, the royal train from London, on its way 
to her Scottish holiday home — Balmoral. Her Ma- 
jesty is to stop but five minutes, and thousands are 
anxious just to have one peep at the Royal Lady who 
rules over many millions of willing and loving sub- 
jects. Well, the train comes hissing and snorting up 
to the platform ; the people gaze and shout, the engine 
takes its draught of water, away goes train, and Queen^ 
and all ; and away go the people, happy and contented 
if they can say, " We've seen the Queen." 

I never laugh at anybody for wanting to see our 
Sovereign, and I only wish that all her subjects could 
have a good peep at her, and know what an estimable 
lady, what a good wife, what a wise mother. Queen 
Victoria is; and as for her as a Queen, just think that 
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not one tongue has ever said a harsh word of her, or 
complained of her rule over her mighty empire. So 
happily does our law teach her what she has to do, 
and so wisely does she know how to obey and execute 
the law, of which she is the head and chief magistrate, 
that all her true-hearted subjects love to own and 
reverence her as their Sovereign. 

I have been into many a country-cottage, and into 
some town-houses too, both large and small; those 
belonging to the rich, and those of the respectable 
working-classes also; and on many a wall have I 
noticed all sorts of portraits of the Queen, — some in 
the simple dress of an English lady, and others show- 
ing her arrayed in her royal robes, as Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

It is now more than twenty years since Queen Vic- 
toria began to reign over the mighty kingdoms God 
has committed to her care. I well remember the day 
when our old sailor-king, William the Fourth, died ; 
and although people were sorry to lose a sovereign 
who had made himself loved amongst his subjects, yet 
they were all ready to welcome to the throne the 
youthful heir of England. Not a few there were who 
prayed fervently for the young Queen, who was only 
just eighteen years old; and they besought the King 
of kings to shower down blessings on her youthful 
head, that she, remembering whose minister she was, 
might ever seek God's honour and glory; and that it 
might be her great desire to preserve the peonl* 
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committed to her charge, in wealth, peace, and god- 
liness. 

But many people will say, who is Queen Victoria ? 
I have heard country-folks say, when a lady passed 
by on horseback, — " There goes Squire So-and-so's 
daughter ; he's got no son, and that grand house and 
all the land about here goes to that young lady." Well, 
just so, our gracious Queen was the only child of the 
Duke of Kent, the fourth son of our good old King, 
George the Third. If the Duke of Kent had lived, he 
would have reigned before his daughter; but as he 
died and left no son behind him, the then Princess 
Victoria took possession, by the law of our country, 
of all that was her father's right ; and a noble property 
it was, for she gained the crown and sceptre of Old 
England, and every land that belongs to it 

There is a story told of the Queen when she 
was only Princess Victoria, and was being examined 
by the late Bishop of London at the desire of her 
mother, who had had her most properly trained and 
taught for her high and most responsible position. 
The Bishop was questioning the Princess in English 
history, and on coming to the reign of William the 
Fourth, he said, — ^^ And when our present gracious 
King is taken away by death, who will then reign 
over England?" Her Royal Highness answered, 
modestly and humbly, " The Princess Victoria, if it 
please God." Well, it has pleased God, not only to 
place her on the throne, but to spare her life for more 
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than twenty years ; and many a blessing has He given 
to her and to her people in that time. 

Just a year after the Queen ascended the throne, 
the crown royal was placed on her head, in West- 
minster Abbey; and the young Queen solemnly 
called God to witness that she wished and promised 
to rule in His fear, and for the welfare of her people. 
Oh, it was a noble sight — that coronation in the old 
Abbey, in which almost all our sovereigns have been 
crowned in by-gone days, with much of pomp and 
splendour, but mixed up with much of Romish super- 
stition and mummery! Ever since the glorious 
Reformation, however, we have kept up the proper 
pomp and grandeur that should attend the most 
solemn ceremony that a nation can take part in ; but 
we have changed all the foolish and false services 
that Popish bishops used in crowning our kings and 
queens. I have often wished that many more thousands 
than did could have seen our Queen anointed and 
crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as 
the chief minister of the Church of England, placed 
the crown and robes of state upon her. One part 
of the service was very beautiful. The Archbishop 
put into Her Majesty's hands a Bible, and told her, 
that that Holy Book contained the royal law of the 
King of kings, by which earthly kings and queens 
must govern their people, if they would expect His 
blessing. 
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The service that was used at the coronation of our 
Queen was so full of prayers for every good and 
perfect gift to be poured out by God on her and on 
her people^ and such wise exhortations^ that I must 
introduce some of them here. 

On presenting the Queen with the sword of 
justice, the Archbishop said: — 

"Receive this kingly sword, brought now from 
the altar of God, and delivered to you by the hands of 
us the Bishops and servants of God, though unworthy. 
With this sword do justice, stop the growth of ini- 
quity, protect the holy Church of God, help and 
defend widows and orphans, restore the things that 
are gone to decay, maintain the things that are 
restored, punish and reform what is amiss, and con- 
firm what is in good order : that, doing these things, 
you may be glorious in all virtue; and so faithfully 
serve our Lord Jesus Christ in this life, that you may 
reign for ever with Him in the life which is to come. 
Amen." 

On putting on the royal robe and orb,— 

"Receive this imperial robe, and orb, and the 
Lord your God endue you with knowledge and 
wisdom, with majesty and power from on high ; the 
Lord clothe you with the robe of righteousness, and 
with the garments of salvation. And when you see 
this orb set under the cross, remember that the whole 
world is subject to the power and empire of Christ our 
Redeemer. For He is the Prince of the kings of the 

G 
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earth: King of kings, and Lord of lords: so that no 
man can reign happUy, who derives not his authority 
from Him, and directs not all his actions according to 
His laws. Amen." 

On placmg the ring on her Majesty's fourth finger, 
to show that she was married to her country, the 
Archbishop said : — 

" Receive this ring, the ensign of kingly dignity, 
and of the defence of the Catholic faith ; and as you 
are this day solemnly invested in the Government of 
this earthly kingdom, so may you be sealed with that 
spirit of promise, which is the earnest of an heavenly 
inheritance, and reign with Him who is the blessed 
and only Potentate, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen." 

On delivering the royal sceptre, with the dove, the 
ensign of kingly power and justice,— 

" Receive the rod of equity and mercy : and God, 
from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all 
just works do proceed, direct and assist you in the 
administration and exercise of all those powers which 
He hath given you. Be so merciful, that you be not 
too remiss; so execute justice, that you forget not 
mercy. Judge with righteousness, and reprove with 
equity, and accept no man's person. Abase the proud, 
and lift up the lowly ; punish the wicked, protect and 
cherish the just, and lead your people in the way 
wherein they should go: thus in all things follow- 
ing His great and holy example, of whom the Prophet 
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David said; 'Thou lovest righteousness^ and hatest 
iniquity; the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a right 
sceptre;' even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

On the Archbishop placing the royal crown on 
the Queen's head, he prayed : — 

" O God, who crownest Thy faithful servants with 
mercy and loving-kindness ; look down upon this Thy 
servant Victoria our Queen, who now in lowly devotion 
boweth her head to Thy Divine Majesty; and as 
Thou dost this day set a crown of pure gold upon 
her head, so enrich her royal heart with Thy hea- 
venly grace; and crown her with all princely virtues, 
which may adorn the high station wherein Thou 
hast placed. her, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to whom be honour and glory for ever and ever. 
Amen." 

And then he said : — 

" Be strong and of a good courage : observe the 
commandments of God, and walk in His holy ways : 
fight the good fight of faith, and lay hold on eternal 
life; that in this world you may be crowned with 
success and honour, and when you have finished your 
course, receive a crown of righteousness, which God 
the righteous Judge shall give you in that day. 
Amen." 

Then came the very beautiful part of the coro- 
nation service. The presentation of the Holy Bible 
to the Queen, when the Archbishop addressed her, 
saying,— 
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" Our Gracious Queen ; we present you with this 
Book, the most valuable thing that this world affords. 
Here is wisdom ; this is the royal law ; these are the 
lively oracles of God. Blessed is he that readeth^ and 
they that hear the words of this Book ; that keep^ and 
dO) the things contained in it For these are the 
words of eternal life^ able to make you wise and happy 
in this worlds nay wise unto salvation^ and so happy 
for evermore, through faith which is in Christ Jesus ; 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen." 

After this the Archbishop gave her Majesty the 
following beautiful blessing, — 

** The Lord bless and keep you : the Lord make 
the light of His countenance to shine for ever upon 
you, and be gracious unto you ; the Lord protect you 
in all your ways, preserve you from every evil thing, 
and prosper you in every thing good. Amen. 

" The Lord give you a faithful senate, wise and 
upright counsellors and magistrates, a loyal nobility, 
and a dutiful gentry ; a pious and learned and useful 
clergy; an honest, industrious, and obedient common- 
alty. Amen. 

**In your days may mercy and truth meet 
together, and righteousness and peace kiss each 
other; may wisdom and knowledge be the stability 
of your times, and the fear of the Lord your treasure. 
Amen. 

"The Lord make your days many, your reign 
prosperous, your fleets and armies victorious : and may 
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you be reverenced and beloved by all your subjects^ 
and ever increase in favour with God and man* 
Amen. 

** The glorious Majesty of the Lord our God be 
upon you : may He bless you with all temporal and 
spiritual happiness in this worlds and crown you with 
glory and immortality in the world to come. Amen* 

** And the same Lord God Almighty grants that 
the clergy and nobles assembled here for this great and 
solemn service^ and together with them all the people of 
the land^ fearing God^ and honouring the Queen^ may by 
the merciful superintendency of the Divine Providence, 
and the vigilant care of our gracious Sovereign, con- 
tinually enjoy peace, plenty, and prosperity, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom, with the Eternal 
Father, and God the Holy Ghost, be glory in the 
Church, world without end. Amen.** 

I might fill a large book with describing many 
things more about the Queen ; but as I do not mean 
to write her history, but only to glance at who she is, 
what she does, and what we must do for her, my 
pen must run swiftly along. 

At the beginning of this book you will have seen 
a picture of a richly-dressed group, which you may 
say looks so grand, that it seems to be a curious frontis- 
piece to " Every-day Life." And yet the subject of 
this picture has much to do with our every-day life, 
for it shows us the Queen of our country standing in 
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her state-robes in the Honse of Lords^ and from her 
royal throne there telling her Parliament what she wants 
it to do for the good all her subjects. 

In the House of Lords there are three royal chairs 
of state ; the centre one is the throne for the Qneen 
herself; the one on her right hand is for her eldest 
son, the Prince of Wales; and the chau* on her left is 
for Albert, the Prince Consort 

In the picture we have placed the Prince of Wales 
standing at the Queen's right hand in a Highland 
dress. Most of us know that he is the heir to his 
mother's throne ; and although we trust that the day 
is far distant when he shall reign, we may and ought 
to pray that the young Prince may be so trained as to 
be some day or other a blessing to England. 

It is in the Queen's name that all our laws are 
made and put in force, — those laws which protect all 
her subjects every day, from the highest to the lowest, 
in their lives, their persons, and their property. 

Every year Her Majesty either comes down 
herself from her palace to the House of Lords for this 
purpose, or she sends some Lords of Parliament to 
represent her, to ask the aid of her faithful Lords 
and Commoners to amend old laws, and to make new 
ones ; and it is under her power, and the protection 
of wise laws, that, under God, we live in peace and 
safety. 

We live in such a free and happy country, that 
even the Queen herself, should she wish it — which 
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•he dcKM not — cannot alono make a single law^ but 
•he muHt ask the advice and gain the consent of her 
Parliament; that is, of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons* 

How every Englishman ought to pray that the 
Queen may be guided by God to rule wisely, and 
in His fear; and also that our senators — that is, 
members of Parliament — might be taught wisdom 
from above, that they may give good counsel to our 
Sovereign I 

In all our courts of justice, whether they are 
presided over by the great judges of the land, or by 
magiHtrates of less power, yet everything is done in 
the Queen's name, and judgment is given and 
criminals are punished by her authority. But there 
is one thing which the Queen can do — and that is, 
pardon prisoners, or reduce the punishment to which 
they are sentenced. And many a time, I have no 
doubt, has she delighted to exercise this gentle quality 
of mercy. 

If we love our Queen and country, we shall all of 
us try with heart and mind to kec»p the laws of the 
land, and to help to preserve the peace and happiness 
of all c)ur fellow-subjects. We know from history, 
and from what has recently been passing among the 
rebellious native soldiers of India, what a frightful 
thing it is for a country to be disturbed by riotous 
people, and those who want to rise up against those 
who are placed in authority. We know also what a 
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sad thii^ it is when people break the laws of God and 
their country, and are brought before the Queen's 
judges, to answer for their crimes. Let us remember 
that the Bible says of kings and rulers, that they bear 
not the sword in vain, but that they are God's minis- 
ters, to make men keep the law. 

Then, again, the Queen is called the foimtain of 
honour ; that is, by the advice of her ministers of 
state, she raises men into different ranks in life. To 
the man who has behaved nobly as a soldier, fighting 
bravely his country's battles, she gives medals, and 
the Victoria Cross of the Order of Merit And these 
she gives alike to the colonel, the captain, and the 
common soldier; and with the cross, the common 
soldier gets a yearly sum of money. 

Then the Queen notices and raises in rank the 
man who has distinguished himself by great learning 
and usefulness in many ways, whatever may have 
been his birth, great or humble. 

It often happens that the son of a man in compara- 
tively humble life becomes, by his own talent and 
continued industry, either a great lawyer or an able 
and most useful clergyman. And there have been 
many instances where such a man has either been 
made a great judge, and raised to sit as a peer in 
the House of Lords ; or, if he has chosen to minister 
in the Church the word of God, and has by his 
learning and preaching become distinguished, the 
Queen has chosen him to be a bishop, and as such he, 
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too^ takes his place among the nobles of the land. It 
is well that parents should know, that if there is any- 
thing in a lad, and he can get a start in life, his talents, 
his education, and perseverance may raise him very 
high among his fellow-men, for there is nothing in 
the constitution of Old England to keep him back from 
honour. 

There is no harm in being properly ambitious; 
and as we look at judges in their long wigs and 
ermined robes,— or on bishops in their solemn vest- 
ments, we may all look forward with pleasure to our 
sons being placed where they are now ; but let us 
take care so to train them when young, that they may 
not only serve the Queen and their fellow-men well, 
but remember that to be truly useful here, and happy 
hereafter, they must do all things to the glory and 
honour of God. 

One word about the Queen as an English wife 
and mother. Nearly twenty years has Prince Albert 
been married to Her Majesty, and not a word has 
been breathed but of good about this happy marriage 
for England's Queen. The royal Court has been a 
pattern of order and regularity for every family in the 
realm. In by-gone days our royal families were not 
what they should have been, and evil reports and bad 
stories were but too truly spoken and spread. What 
wonder if bad example made bad children I But with 
the training, and what is better than all teaching, the 
good example, of the Queen and her royal hus- 
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band, let us hope that their sons and daughters, the 
young Princes and Princesses of England's Queen, 
may not only be blessings to their royal parents, 
but may in their turn be beloved and honoured by 
her subjects ! 

Great and powerful as the Queen of England is, 
however, she is in one thing just like the very poorest 
of her subjects: all her grandeur, her power as a 
Queen, and her happiness as a wife and mother, must 
come to an end — the Queen must die; and although 
she may be carried in solemn pomp to the grave, yet, 
like the meanest peasant, she must lie there alone, and 
wait till the trumpet sound, at the last great day, to bid 
kings and queens, and every human creature, stand 
before the Judge of all. Oh, may we, her loving 
subjects, humbly and heartily pray that her Majesty, 
her Consort, and all her royal family, when they lay 
aside their earthly crowns and coronets, may, by 
Divine grace, be admitted into the heavenly kingdom, 
and have given to them crowns of glory which shall 
never fade away ! 

However, as long as Queen Victoria is spared to 
us, let us, one and all, whatever be our station in life, 
love, honour, and obey her. There is no song that I 
have met with that I should so like to hear a gentle- 
man's or a cottager's family singing on a summer's 
evening than the one with which I close this 
chapter : — 
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ENGLAND AND HER QUEEN. 

Hurrah 1 hurrah for England I 
Her woods and valleys green ; 

Hurrah for good old England I 
Hurrah for England's Queen I 

Strong ships be on her waters. 
Firm friends upon her shores. 

Peace, peace within her borders. 
And plenty in her stores. 

Right joyously we're singing. 
We're glad to make it known. 

That we love the land we live in. 
And our Queen upon her throne. 

Then, hurrah for merry England 1 
And may we still be seen 

True to our own dear country. 
And loyal to our Queen. 
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Onk fine nioming in numtncr, old Dan Kimmortik 
hobblo<l up t<> Kiirmer Jmkinn, mid blurted out very 
crustily,— '^ So John Tbotntwon hm juHt got ttmrri^ 
to Pliiibc Turner^ and nmcJi gfK>d may it do thcnni 
111 warrant tboy'll both rofKmt it before tljo ymr^n 

** Woll, I don't think you kriow «nough of oithcr 
John Thotnimon or Phobo Turnor/* »ttid Fanner 
JonkinMi '^or you would not n\Hiak do ill-naturedly of 
the young tjouple ; may Iw they'll enjoy the fruit of 
your kiml wi»h, without proving the truth of your evil 
{>roph(H!y; IVe jui»t wiMhcMl thetn mary bleMMing, and ho 
have many more in tlte {mriiih, and many folk^ have 
both helt>ed m well oh wiidtiHl.'' 

*' Aye, aye,** naid old IJcm, " but juut wait a yaar, 
and fiie if what I my don't (;ome true: what bunineM 
have Huch folkn to rruirry ? itV hard enough to km\) one, 
let olotie two, and a ittotnm of a dozen more, |ierha|M, 
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and all with low wages and dear fcxKL Better be as I 
am.** 

** Every man to his taste, Ben ; but I am one of 
those who l>elicve what God said to l>e true, — 'It is not 
gcKxl for man to be alone ;' and if a man works hard and 
earns money, it^s the boKt thing that he ean do, to look 
out for a woman who will help him tr> save it, or spend 
it pro[)erly, which is all the same, and {)erha[)s earn 
mrn*e besides for him. If you are comfortable in your 
way, Ben, hi others who do but follow Ood*s plan be 
hai>i)y in theirs, without wishing them eviL John 
Thom[>son is as good a lad as ever held a plough- 
tail, and my wife can say something of I^ebe, 111 
warrant you. By the bye, Ben, when is that hole in 
your cp&t to be mended? it's almost as old as the one 
in your stocking/' 

This was a settler for Ben Simmonds, the crusty 
old shoemaker of the village, who lived by himself, 
mvAa and mended boots and shoes all day; then 
satmtc^red off in the evening to the Blue Boar for his 
])\\)ii and iK>t, and then back again to his dirty, com- 
fortless home. 

Ben Simmonds was no drunkard ; although he did 
go (ivary night to the Blue Boar, he lovecl money too 
well tr> si>end much in drink, or puff it all away in 
smoke*. The village-folks calle<i Ben an old money- 
grubW ; the go^xl and happy ones said it was a sad 
pity that he ha<l no one U> care for, or no wife and 
children to enjoy his money with ; while others only 
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thought him an old miser, and wondered who would 
get the lots of money Ben would some day leave 
behind him. But Ben cared for nobody, and went on 
scraping and hoarding the pence and silver his daily 
work brought him. 

Farmer Jenkins was quite another sort of man; 
he worked hard himself, and expected his men to work 
hard also : but then God had taught him that he was 
not to work for self alone, or only for the sake of 
the money his work fetched him. The farmer had a 
wife and children, and it was his delight, after work 
was done, to spend his time with them in talking or 
reading; and in the summer evenings he would get 
them all out into the farm-garden, and there they 
would all help to make the place look neat and gay. 
Mr. Jenkins was no churlish farmer, always talking 
of bad times, short crops, and low prices ; he ploughed 
and sowed his land well, and in good time, and then by 
faith he left it to God above, to give rain and sunshine, 
to make his seed spring up and bring forth the 
harvest ; and then he attended the markets, and did 
his best to sell what God's blessing on his toil had 
brought into his garners. It was pleasant to see his 
cheerful face, and to hear his merry laugh, as he stood 
by his bags of com or his loads of hay. 

It was a treat to see how the farmer behaved to 
his men-servants; they knew that they must work 
hard, but then their master worked hard also, and 
gave them not only as much wages as he could afford. 
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but treated them well, spoke cheerily to them, and 
was always trying to make them comfortable in their 
humble cottages. And what was the consequence ? — 
boys and men all laboured with a hearty good will, 
and the people all round said that it was a pleasure to 
see Farmer Jenkins' men working in the field, and 
also how tidy and attentive they were at church. 

But I must not forget Mrs. Jenkins, who was a 
true help-meet for the farmer in every way, and did 
all she could to make his home happy, and to bring up 
her children to be useful to their parents, and to live 
as those who looked forward for two worlds; the 
first to be spent here on earth, in honest, cheerful 
labour and works of love, and at the same time be 
preparing for that world hereafter, into which none 
can enter but those who are brought, by the grace 
of God, to look to Jesus as the only way to eternal life. 

But I am almost forgetting John Thompson and 
his bride, Phebe Turner, whose marriage caused old 
Ben Simmonds to make such a surly speech. I must 
tell my readers something about both, and then we 
may see whether or no the old shoemaker had any 
reason to think that they would repent of having 
started off together, that fine morning in June, on the 
journey of life. 

John Thompson was not one of Farmer Jenkins' 
men, but he had worked from a mere child for 9, neigh- 
bouring farmer, who had more land than our friend 
Jenkins. This farmer was a gentleman who had a 
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great many broad acres of his own, and although he 
bore the character of being a good farmer, yet people 
did say also that he was a hard master. Do what 
they would, come early and leave off late, yet Farmer 
Richardson's men never got a good word or a pleasant 
look from him; he paid them their weekly pittance, 
and it was well if they got that without a grumble and 
a growl. So long as they were able to work, their 
cottages might be open to the rain and winds of heaven, 
and they might live as hard a life as they did, with- 
out his caring to make it better. Early and late they 
ploughed, and sowed, and reaped, and threshed, and 
gathered into his garners the precious grain by which 
he got his golden sovereigns. And then the poor 
creatures all the year round might live in discomfort 
and in ignorance, for all he did to care for those who 
toiled for him. Some, amongst his many labourers, 
often talked of their hard task-master in a way that 
he would not have liked to have listened to ; and no 
one served him for love, but only for the wages that 
gave them bread. This state of things continued for 
a long time; indeed, so long, that the whiteness of 
snow was fast falling on the dark hair of Farmer 
Richardson, and it seemed that he would live and be 
toiled for, and die and descend into the grave unwept 
for ; so that people would only be too glad to get rid 
of so unlovely a character. 

There had been one old man, however, on Farmer 
Richardson's land, who had lived with his father 
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before him, and who, on his scanty wages, had ma- 
naged to bring up two sons and two daughters. This 
old man was an humble. God-fearing labourer, honest, 
hard-working, and respectful to his master, and faithful 
and trusting in his love to that Saviour who enabled 
him to bear great toil, many hard words, and much 
of that sorrow which, serving an unkind master, often 
causes. Old Richard Thompson, however, met un- 
kindness with love, and the gentleness of an humble 
and true Christian. He laboured on for his earthly 
master, knowing that he had an ever-watchful, ever- 
kind Master in heaven, who would one day raise him 
jfrom his toilful and lowly lot, to be a partaker of that 
rest and of those rich blessings which Jesus has pre- 
pared for the highest and the lowliest of His believing 
people. One thing Richard never failed to do, and 
that was to pray that God would one day change his 
stem master's heart. He had seen how badly his 
master had been brought up by his father, aud how 
he had been taught by his example to look upon his 
servants as only hired- to make him rich, and that he 
need not care for anything else but getting all the 
work out of them he could. The father sowed bad 
seed in his son's heart, and what wonder that it brought 
forth bad fruit ? Amidst all this, however, Richard 
Thompson went on praying for his master; and not 
only so, but he taught his children to work for him 
heartily and cheerfully, too, and to pray also that he 
might become a gentle Christian master. 
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Humble as was Richard Thompson's cottage, and 
such a tumble-down-place as it looked outside, yet the 
neat and beautifully clean look of the one living-room. 
below, and the two sleeping-rooms above, made you 
feel that the owner and his wife made the most and 
the best of the roof under which God had seen fit to 
place them. 

What of real decay in the building they could 
not mend did not trouble them ; but, as far as their 
little time and humble means allowed, both father and 
mother took a pride in making their dwelling clean and 
sightly, if they could not make it wind-and-water-tight. 
Once, and only once, Thompson spoke to his master, and 
asked him to be kind enough to do something to make 
the cottage more comfortable ; but he got such a rebuff 
that he never tried again. In this cottage, and under 
such good parents, grew up our young bridegroom, 
John Thompson. He had but little schooling, for in 
the days of which I write young children were soon 
taken away from school to do all sorts of small jobs, by 
which they might add a little to the weekly wages of 
the father. But John Thompson was a lad who was 
never idle ; if he was not working for his master, he 
was for his father or his mother, and in many ways 
his young hands did something for the comfort of his 
parents, and his brother and sisters. And although 
father was tired and mother busy in the evening, after 
work was done John was always ready to read for 
an hour or two, sometimes from the Bible and some- 
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times from the books the clergjnnan's wife brought 
from the church library ; and thus he taught himself 
more and more, while at the same time he amused his 
father and mother. 

As John grew older, he was always the first up in 
the house, and before he went into the field or the 
stable, he was busy getting as much doi\e for his 
mother as he could to save her time and trouble. 
From a very early age the blessing of the Lord seemed 
to light on John Thompson ; it was but humble work 
he had to do, yet it was always done with a hearty 
good will, and done well. He went about his work so 
merrily, and went through it so steadily, that even 
Farmer Richardson, churl as he was, seemed every now 
and then to be struck with the boy, although his 
selfish nature made him think that, after all, John 
knew on which side his bread was buttered, and that 
he only worked to gain more wages, and not because it 
was his duty. Mr. Richardson had not heard the con- 
stant evening prayer that went up from Richard 
Thompson's lowly cot, as the father, mother, and two 
oldest children knelt on the brick floor, or he would 
have heard the old labourer praying that he, his wife, 
and children might all have the will and the strength 
given them to do their duty to their master in that 
state of life in which it had pleased God to place 
them. The farmer would have heard them pray more 
for heavenly blessings than for earthly ones; and it 
would have made him wonder to hear the manv 
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hearty thanks old Richard poured out for the many 
mercies God had given him and his family. 

There was one prayer which this faithful servant 
never forgot to make^ but which God seemed to turn 
aside from for a long while, and yet which Richard 
Thompson was strong in faith would be answered 
some day. It was this, that God would make Himself 
known to his master, and that Farmer Richardson's 
heart might be broken by the love of Jesus, to see that 
he had need of being saved by His sovereign mercy. 
He prayed not only for his master's soul, but for his 
earthly good — that God would send rain and sun to 
raise and ripen his grain — to give fruitful seasons and 
good harvest weather, so that his barns might be filled 
with plenty. The old man only ventured to add, — 
** May master so feel the love of our Heavenly Father 
towards him and all he has, that he may some day be 
enabled to show that he is a Christian, and to feel that 
if God so loved him, how ought he to love his 
brethren." 

This prayer, as I have said, went up to the throne 
of God's grace nearly night after night for many a 
year, but it was not until old Richard Thompson was 
laid aside from work that there seemed the least 
appearance of its being about to be answered. 

Great grief was caused one winter in the little 
cottage by the death of poor Richard's wife, who had 
long been subject to bad attacks of rheumatism, and 
which at last flew to her heart One night she awoke 
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with the most agonizing pains, but God spared her 
just long enough for her to comfort her sorrowing 
husband and family by saying, '' God has come for 
me ; I am going to be with Jesus : my sins, which have 
been many, are all forgiven, and blotted out in His 
most precious blood." She was praying for her husband 
and children, when another cry of agony broke from 
her and she was gone. That was a sad night at poor 
Richard's cottage, but they all knelt around the bed of 
death ; and while their eyes overflowed with tears, they 
thanked God that He had taken the poor sufferer to 
endless rest and happiness. 

Time passed swiftly on, and poor Richard got 
older and older, and more infirm, but Farmer Richard- 
son made no allowance for the sixty-five years which 
had passed over his head, during most of which he had 
borne the heat of summer and the cold of winter in a 
hard, unthankful service. 

The more his father failed in health and strength, 
and got unable to work, the more did John, who was 
now a young man of twenty, try to do both his own 
and his father's daily labour ; but when at last his 
father took a bad cold and was completely laid up, to 
his great terror he heard his master speak of getting 
his father sent to the workhouse; for he wanted 
to put some one else in the cottage who could work, 
and that John and his brother might lodge with them. 
I should have said that his sisters had gone out to 
service some time before. John felt that \»& VksasX. 
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would break if his father were turned out of the 
cottage, and he resolved to go at once to his master and 
beg him to spare his father the grief of being separated 
from his two sons. He went, and in the most respectful 
way begged Mr. Richardson not to add this grief to 
the old man's heavy burden of sorrow and illness. He 
told him that he and his brother would work harder 
and harder, early and late, so that they might be with 
their father till his time should come to die. 

" It won't be long, sir," said John ; " sister came 
over from her place yesterday for a little, and she 
says that her mistress will spare hex every now 
and then to look after father ; and Dick Turner's wife 
is powerful kind, sir; she's often in and out with 
father when we're at work." 

Farmer Richardson said little; he only growled 
out, though somewhat softer than ordinarily, that he 
would see about it. 

John went away, lifting up his heart in prayer that 
He would soften that hard breast; and as it was 
dinner-time, he soon got to his father's bed-side, and 
there he found his sister. He told his father and sister 
what he had done, and they both said, " May God 
give an answer to our daily prayer 1 " 

One morning the village doctor came to see Richard 
Thompson, and told him that he feared he would never 
go to work again, and asked him whether he would 
not like to go to the workhouse for the remainder of 
his days. The old man's eyes filled with tears as he 
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said, *^ Oh I sir, here my poor wife died, and here my 
two good sons work hard to keep me with them ; pray 
let me live and die here with my children. Master 
won't turn me out, will he, sir?" 

" Well, well, my good man, he did talk about it ; 
but I'll see him, if you like, and tell him what you 
wish ; he told me the other day that your two sons 
were good, hard-working lads." 

"Did he though, sir?" said old John, the tears 
now falling fast down his cheeks at this first small 
touch of kindness from his master s lips. 

" Yes, that he did, my man ; so cheer up : God can 
make a hard-hearted man see when he has good ser- 
vants, and value them ;'' — " but only, too, while they 
can work," thought the doctor, who knew Mr. Richard- 
son pretty well. 

But I must hasten on, or we shall never come to 
John Thompson's marriage. It so happened that the 
clergyman of the village had to leave his parish for 
some months on account of bad health ; and as he was 
a good man, he took care that a faithful pastor should 
feed his flock while he was away. The new clergy- 
man came to the parish just as spring was clothing 
the trees and hedges with their fresh green leaves, 
and as he came from a large town-parish he was de- 
lighted with the change. After Mr. Southwood had 
been there some time, he made himself acquainted 
with the inhabitants of the village, by calling upon 
them, and kindly talking to them about their welfare^ 
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and of those things which a faithful minister is always 
most anxious to speak of — this life and the life to 
come. He had also two services on Sunday in the 
church, and one on the week-day in the large, com- 
fortable school-room, to all of which he invited the 
farmers' labourers and villagers ; and in every sermon 
he tried to preach something suitable for every one, 
and he never forgot to say something that might be 
understood by the lambs of his flock. 

On five Sundays running Mr. Southwood preached 
from that beautiful part of the Old Testament, the 
Book of Ruth, which tells the sweet storv of a woman 
who was one of the ancestors of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He spoke one Sunday of the love of Ruth to her 
mother-in-law, Naomi, and that gave him plenty of 
thoughts about the love and duty which children might 
and should show to their parents when in trouble ; and 
as he went on, you might almost think that he was 
drawing a picture of old Richard Thompson and his 
two good, loving sons. Another Sunday he spoke of 
the reapers and gleaners in the fields of Boaz ; and 
while he talked much of the good old custom which 
gave to the poor the right of gleaning the stray ears 
of corn the reapers leave, he also drew from the words 
of Boaz to Ruth many cautions about the way in 
which both reapers and gleaners should behave. 

The next Sunday he took for his text the gentle 
words with which Boaz blessed his labourers; and in 
that sermon he spoke much to employers of the way 
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in which this Eastern farmer must have treated those 
Tinder him, — so differently from many of those masters 
whom he had seen or heard of. He said that he had 
been for some years in the midst of a great number of 
people, who laboured in a large city for their daily 
bread, and many of whom worked from morning to 
night for employers whom they hardly ever saw. But 
with you, farmers, said he, it is very different; you 
see your men all day, and every day; they live 
among you, with their wives and families ; they work 
for you from sunrise to sunset ; and, I trust, do partake 
with you of the fruits of the earth which they help 
you to get from the ground. 

Mr. Southwood then asked all the farmers before 
him whether they not only gave to their men the due 
wages for their labour, but did it willingly and cheer- 
fully, — showing themselves thankful for the labour 
and toil of those whom God had placed under them. 
He spoke of the value of a good word, and how it 
made labourers work for love, which was a far stronger 
motive than that of mere wages. 

"I don't say," said Mr. Southwood, "that all 
farmers need every day to say with Boaz, *The Lord be 
with thee 1' but a cheerful word, an encouraging sen- 
tence of praise, and an occasional expression of thanks 
for hard work in haymaking and harvesting — all these 
are far better than the blustering, dissatisfied, thankless 
words, which even during the short time I have been 
among you I have sometimes heard, as I have v(Qlk5^ 
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between two hedges. No man becomes unmanly by 
being gentle. Above all," said Mr. South wood, "take 
care of your sick, old, and worn-out labourers. Do 
not forget them, or treat them harshly, or leave them 
nncared for when their heart and strength fail. How 
can any one who does so pray with the Psalmist, 
*When I am old and grey-headed forsake me not,' 
if he treats with cold neglect those who are no longer 
able to work ? Cheer, comfort, and sustain the poor, 
the sick, and the old labourer, and you will bring 
down blessings on your fields, yourselves, and your 
country. Seek also, above everything, to provide for 
those who toil for the bread of this life, that better 
bread which came down from heaven, that after this 
world^s toil they may have that joy and rest which 
Jesus is gone to prepare for those who feed by faith 
upon Him as the true Bread of Life. Farmers and 
masters, if you do all this, and can say in spirit, in 
words, and in deeds, * The Lord be with you I' to your 
men and servants, whatever they may be, you may 
look for the same answer that Boaz got from his, 
* The Lord bless thee 1'" 

The next Sunday Mr. Southwood spoke on these 
last words to the men, and told them of the duties to 
their masters ; and that they were to be obedient, not 
only to the good and gentle, biit also to those who 
might be hard and thankless masters ; and that it was 
their duty, not only to work but to pray for such, that 
God would make them kind, and followers of that 
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great Master in heaven who was ever meek and 
lowly. He warned servants, both farm and domestic, 
of the many temptations they were to pray against, 
and the sins they were to avoid ; then he told them 
that their own strength was quite insufficient to keep 
them from falling, or to make them good servants; 
they must pray for the grace of the Holy Spirit, who 
would lead them to Christ Jesus as the great Saviour 
and perfect Example; and that if they were His 
people. He would make them like Him here below, 
and at last take them from their low estate on earth 
to reign with Him in glory for ever. 

Much more did Mr. Southwood say, both to 
masters, mistresses, and servants ; and while he told 
them of the duties of each in this life, and the reward 
or the evilA their fulfilment or neglect would bring to 
them, he did not forget to tell them, that in the sight 
of God all are equal, rich and poor, and that for all 
the same help and the same great salvation is provided. 

Two of our friends had heard these sermons, John 
Thompson and Farmer Richardson ; and while they 
only made the former resolve, in God's strength, to go 
on working more heartily than ever for his master and 
for his sick father's support, the words of the new 
minister fell on Mr. Richardson's ears, and, by the 
grace of God, into his heart, with a new-felt power. 
Often as he had sat in the old pew of that old 
church, and often as he had listened to his old rector's 
voice, who preached the Gospel, although. Iv^ ^nsLt^ssSv. 
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mingle with it as much as Mr. Southwood did of the 
daily duties of life, now a message from God came 
to his heart, and he felt that he had not been such a 
master as God intended to show us by the story of 
Boaz. Much more, also, did God show Mr. Richard- 
son than we have space to write of: at first he thought 
that old Richard Thompson or his sons had told Mn 
Southwood what sort of a master he was, and he felt 
angry ; but when he went to the minister to tell him 
how his sermon had made him think of his past life, 
and asked him whether he knew the old labourer and 
his two sons, he was surprised to find that he had not 
seen them but once, and then only for a short time, 
and that he knew nothing from them of what sort of 
a master he was. 

This, however, was the beginning of better days 
for Farmer Richardson and his men : God had melted 
his heart in answer to John Thompson's long-offered 
prayer ; the Holy Spirit had given him a new nature, 
and made him not only seek spiritual blessings for him- 
self, but the love of Christ made him anxious to show 
the same love to all around him. 

Farmer Richardson had hitherto avoided Farmer 
Jenkins, but now he was never happier than when 
they were together, planning good things for the men, 
women, and children around them, as well as those 
in their employ. We may be sure that the first 
person to whom Farmer Richardson paid a visit of 
kindness was old John Thompson ; and the old man 
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wept with joy to see that his prayer was answered, and 
that his surly, unthankful, unchristian master, had 
been changed from the bear into the gentle lamb. 

John Thompson was almost like old Simeon, and 
he could say, "Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace 1" for he was ever willing to depart 
himself and to be with Christ; and he could now 
rejoice to leave his children in the care of a master 
who would now be kind to them when he was gone. 
Soon after this he did depart in perfect peace, and it 
was a beautiful sight to see following the old labourer's 
coflSn, walking after his four children, the grey-headed 
master who once only spoke in surly tones to Ijim 
whose loss he now truly sorrowed for. 

John Thompson and his brother laboured on with 
increased zeal and diligence, now that they could love 
as well as feel bound to serve their master. Theirs 
was no mere eye-service or working for mere silver, 
but they worked as if the land, the horses, the barns, 
and the com they sowed, and reaped, and threshed, was 
their own ; and God gave them increasing favour with 
their master, and the surrounding farmers also. 

After two years John first thought of taking a 
wife: — he had often been with his master's cart to 
Farmer Jenkins' house, and while doing there what he 
had gone for, he more than once or twice saw a tidy, 
hard-working dairy-maid, with whom he exchanged 
now and then a few civil words. This was our friend, 
Phebe Turner, — and how it came to pass I cannot tell. 
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— such things will and do happen every day ; but John 
Thompson felt his heart open more and. more towards 
that humble, but truly good girl. But while his father 
lived, he kept as much as he could of his feeling to 
himself; and if Phebe Turner did suspect something 
now and then, she, too, had the good sense to keep 
quiet and wait till John should say something more. 
After his father's death John felt lonely, notwithstand- 
ing his brother's company. Farmer Richardson had 
become generous as well as gentle ; he soon found that 
covetousness was no part of a Christian's character, 
and John's wages were raised, and he was put at the 
head of the men; for, like Joseph, his master could 
safely trust him with everything he had. The farmer 
not only did this, but just after harvest was finished, 
he told John that the cottage must be thoroughly re- 
paired, and that he must tell him all that it wanted 
doing to. One day, after all was finished. Farmer 
Richardson was surprised by a visit from John Thomp- 
son at his house ; when he asked him if he could go 
over to Farmer Jenkins's, as he wanted to speak to him 
about his dairy-maid. 

" We don't want a dairy-maid," said Mr. Richard- 
son ; " Nance is not going to leave me till I die." 

" No, sir," stammered out John, " but I'm going to 
make bold to ask Mrs. Jenkins to spare Phebe Turner, 
for I'm sure she'll make me a good wife, and make us 
comfortable at the cottage after work." 

Mr. Richardson was, as I should before have told 
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you, a bachelor, and at first he rather stared, and was 
for saying something about letting well alone ; but at 
last he smiled, and said, " Well, John, if it must be, it 
must be; and if you have thought well about it, I'll 
not discourage thee, my lad." 

" Aye, master, I've both thought and prayed over 
it ; and I think God will give us His blessing." 

*^ Then go to Farmer Jenkins's, John, and, if you 
like, I'll just give you a bit of a letter, to say I'm quite 
willing that you shall marry, if my friend, Mrs. Jen- 
kins, can spare her maid." 

John thanked his master, and waited while the 
note was written ; and then off he set with it to 
Merrifield Farm. 

Phebe Turaer saw him coming, gave him a cheer- 
ful, modest nod, and then went about her business ; 
but John called after her, that he wanted a word with 
her mistress. 

Mrs. Jenkins was always glad to have a chat with 
hard-working, " honest John," as she called him, and 
it did not take very long for him to make known his 
wishes, and to ask her advice. To say the truth, Mrs, 
Jenkins had fancied that John had had his mind on 
Phebe Turner for some little time (ladies do see 
through these things pretty quickly); and she had 
more than once said to her husband, as she saw John 
walking from church with Phebe, ^^ Some day or other 
we shall be losing Phebe. Well, go when she will, she'll 
turn out well, and make some cottage comfortable!" 
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Thus prepared, Mrs. Jenkins gave John every 
encouragement, and said, that "she would talk to 
Phebe, and get her mind on the subject. But what am 
I to do for a dairy-maid, John ? Phebe's the best for 
miles round, I can tell you 1'* 

** If you would but try my sister Jane, ma'am ; 
she's leaving her place this next quarter, as her master 
and mistress are going to give up their farm ; and if I 
may speak, ma'am, my sister's a rare steady girl 1 " 

" She's not one of Richard Thompson's girls if she 
is not, John ; so, if you make up matters with Phebe 
and her parents — mind, her parents, John, — I'll not 
say nay ; and, what's more, I'll try Jane into the 
bargain." 

John then, for the first time, thought of his mas- 
ter's note ; and as he brought it out, he said, " If you 
please, ma'am, here's a letter master wrote to Mr. 
Jenkins." 

Mrs. Jenkins used a wife's privilege, and opened 
it, but did not read it until she had told John just to 
say a few words to Phebe, and settle with her to call 
together on her parents. 

While he is gone, we will hear Mrs. Jenkins read 
aloud Farmer Richardson's note : — 

*^ Deab Jenkins, 

" My servant, John Thompson, will bring this 
letter, and will tell his own story. If your dairy-maid 
don't say no, and your good wife wants to get rid of 
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her, and will let him have h^, I'm as willing as an old 
bachelor can be ; and the cottage up by the orchard 
shall be made as snug as I can make it. I'll see, too, 
that good wages for good work shall keep Poverty 
away, and, as far as I can prevent, keep Love from 
flying out of the window. Do you and your good 
mistress manage matters for the young folks. 

^* Yours, ever thankful, 

" John Richakdson." 

Tears came into Mrs. Jenkins' eyes as she read this 
note from the once-covetous and crusty bachelor, and 
she almost wished it was not too late to find him also a 
suitable and affectionate help-meet 

We will not follow John into the meadow with 
Phebe, and try to hear what he said, and what she 
answered ; it is enough for us that the conversation 
ended in both getting leave to go the next evening to 
her parents, who lived in the next village, about two 
miles away. We must just follow them there, but 
only to see the good old couple giving both their con- 
sent and their blessing to the proposed marriage of 
their daughter with so good and industrious a man as 
John Thompson. Farmer Jenkins had taken care 
that Phebe should not go without a kind letter from 
her mistress, saying, that sorry as she should be to 
part with her, yet that for John's sake, and for her 
own happiness, she could not say no; and she also 
told them of Farmer Richardson's kindness. 

I 
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A few weeks went or^^ and at last it was arranged 
that on the second week of June John and Phebe 
should be married, — and a real, right-down, good, 
farm-servants' marriage, farmer Richardson, with 
farmer and Mrs. Jenkins, determined it should be. 
There were no carriages with prancing horses and 
white favours, no grand company and rich dresses ; but 
there was a sweet old village church, and a good, kind 
clergyman, two kind-hearted and rejoicing masters, 
and one merry, active mistress. There was a good old 
couple in bran-new country-dresses, a loving brother, 
with two as loving sisters ; then a crowd of labourers 
and villagers, all full of joy at John and Phebe's happy 
wedding; and, last of all, there were the bride and 
bridegroom, both spruce and neat, looking just as 
happy as young folks ought to look, on what ought to 
be one of the most joyous days of life. The little 
church looked quite full ; and steady as they all were 
while the beautiful service w^s being read which made 
two into one, the moment the clergyman had given 
the blessing and shut his book, there came from the 
belfry such a clang and such a peal, merry and har- 
monious as four sound bells and one cracked one could 
make, that the people inside the church hastened out 
at the porch, to be in time to welcome the newly-mar- 
ried couple with a hearty cheer. Farmer Richardson 
and Mrs. Jenkins signed the book as witnesses, and 
then out came John and Phebe Thompson into the 
cborchyard, man and wife ; and many were the hearty 
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shakes they got as they passed along, followed by the 
parents of Phebe and the brother and sisters of John. 

Away went the entire party to one of Farmer 
Richardson's barns, in which was spread a rare old 
English dinner, for the men and women-servants of 
both farms. At the upper end of the table sat the 
two farmers and Mrs. Jenkins, with John and Phebe 
just below them; and just as they were beginning to 
make an attack on the good things before them, in 
walked Mr. Southwood, who came to give them his 
good wishes, and to tell them how happy he had been 
to join them together in holy matrimony. I need not 
repeat what he said, after he had seen them all enjoy 
the dinner provided for them ; but he spoke of the 
blessings which God bestowed on those who sought 
His counsel and favour in everything they did. Ad- 
dressing himself to the men and women before him, 
he said : " See the value of good characters and 
faithful services. Look at John and Phebe Thompson, 
and see what pleasure their master and mistress now 
take in sharing with them the joys of this happy day I " 
And then he told those who were married how kind 
and forbearing each ought to be to the other, and how 
they should not only help each other on in life, working 
for one another, and doing all they could to make 
home-life happy and comfortable, but that they should 
all try to help each other on to heaven. For," said 
he, " one day death must part the happiest as well as 
the most wretched. Believe and trust in HixxL^lVkKa.^ 
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who SO loved you all as to give Himself for your sal- 
vation, that after you have lived happily on earth 
together, you may dwell together with Christ in joy 
for ever." 

The whole day was spent merrily and wisely, and 
I am happy to say it was the beginning of a year of 
great happiness to the humble bride and bridegroom, 
and which did not end in their repenting of the mar- 
riage, as ill-natured Ben Simmonds foretold. John 
Thompson's brother also was all the more comfortable, 
as their evenings were spent all together ; and while 
Phebe worked, the two brothers either read aloud or 
tried to improve themselves by writing, and getting on 
in arithmetic, or some other simple yet useful learning. 

Farmer Richardson, as he got older, found the 
comfort of having such a trustworthy servant as John 
Thompson, who took more pleasure than ever in look- 
ing after his kind master's interests, as he saw that he 
got infirm and unable to see about things himself. 

John Thompson had no thought but that he should 
live and die a farmer's servant : he had enough, and 
therewith he was content ; and he was therefore much 
surprised by his old master coming one day to the 
cottage, and gravely telling him and Phebe, who had 
got one infant on her lap, and a little lad playing 
beside John's knee, " that he was going to turn them 
out of the cottage. I couldn't manage to get rid of 
your father, John, but you must go, my man," said 
the farmer, with a grave face. 
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John's face grew crimson, and Phebe's turned pale, 
and then Mr. Richardson's began to smile, as he said, 
** Well, but John, if you go, your brother can stay, for 
I want you and Phebe to take care of a mill I've bought 
on the common. Many a time you've watched the 
sails going round, and I now want you to watch the 
inside of the mill, and get as much flour as you can 
from the stones. To do this you must live at the 
miller's house, and so I've bought all Job Orton's 
furniture as well ; and next Monday you and Phebe 
must clear out of this cot. Job's old man, George, will 
help you, John, to keep the mill going and the flour 
coming." 

John and Phebe hardly knew what to say or do, 
but the tears came, and smiles, too, in the eyes and on 
the faces of all three ; and all that the two happy people 
could do was to thank their master over and over again 
warmly and heartily for his kindness. John's brother 
was put in his place at the head of the men, and 
thanks to the good training by parents, the good 
example of his brother, and the blessing of God on 
both, he pleased Farmer Richardson, and kept all 
things going on well. 

I must bring my story to a conclusion, by telling 
you that the same year saw two of this village taken 
away by death, — Ben Simmonds and Farmer Rich- 
ardson. The first went home one night from the Blue 
Boar, after his accustomed pot and pipe. The next 
morning the shutters of his little ^W^ x^^cssssis^ 
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unopened till so late an hour, that the folks thought 
something most be wrong, so they got the village con- 
stable to force open a window, and in they got and 
found Ben in a fit, from which he never recovered. 
After lingering a day, Ben died without a friend or 
relative to care or mourn for him: — a brother whom 
he had not seen or written to for years came to his 
funeral, and he was put into the grave without a tear 
being shed or a sigh being heaved for him. 

Death next knocked at the door of Merrifield 
Farm ; but he gave some notice, and found the tenant, 
Mr. Richardson, not unprepared to meet him, or 
rather the Master who sent him. A short illness, 
during which John and Phebe Thompson, aided by 
Mrs. Jenkins and the faithful dairy-maid, Nance, care- 
fully nursed him, took Mr. Richardson out of the land 
of the living, and he went to enjoy those heavenly 
treasures which God had taught him were far better 
than earthly wealth. The whole parish went to his 
burial, and John and Phebe followed him as he had 
followed the coffin of good old Richard Thompson. 
Mr. Richardson had left a brother and a sister ; they, 
too, followed Farmer Richardson to the grave, and 
wondered not a little at the mourning they witnessed. 
After the funeral Farmer Jenkins and his wife went 
to the mill to tea, and for the first time John and 
Phebe knew that they were the owners of the mill, the 
house, and the land on which both were built The 
brother and sister of Mr. Richardson came the next 
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morning, and told this good and happy couple how 
glad they were that their brother had not only left the 
mill, but had also given them a sum of money to 
make them comfortable in its enjoyment 

Such events do not happen every day ; but there 
are everywhere such men and women as masters, mis- 
tresses, and servants ; there are good, hard-working, 
honest, and God-fearing servants, and there are masters 
and mistresses who do honour and reward faithful 
service. 

But ,what shall we say of town-masters, town-ser- 
vants, and town-marriages? There are many good, 
thankful masters in our crowded towns who do know 
and care for their faithful servants, in health and 
sickness, in trouble and in joy, but we must confess 
that there is but little of poetry in the marriages of 
our town work-people. I often think masters ought 
to do far more than they do for those who toil Sor 
them, and to let them see that they take an interest 
in what befalls them. I should like to see servants 
enabled, from the character and manners of their em- 
ployers, to put confidence in them, and consult them 
on what they propose to do, and especially when they 
are thinking of such an important step in life as 
marriage. A word of advice from a wise and kind 
master or mistress might often stop an imprudent act; 
a kind sentence or two of encouragement, and, where 
possible, some way in which employer and employed 
might meet together, — it might be on the occasion. o€ 
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a marriage^ or at an annnal holiday dinner^ at some 
rural spot, — such kindnesses would bind class to class^ 
and make the servant happier and more faithful, and 
the employer more able to depend on the love and 
service of those around him. 

There are, however, some servants who toil on 
without notice or encouragement; let such go on in 
well-doing, remembering that they have a Master in 
heaven who one day will reward them openly and 
richly. There are also churlish, thankless masters and 
mistresses ; let such remember that they have a Master 
also, and may they choose rather to be like Farmer 
Richardson, as changed by the grace of God, than 
continue like Farmer Richardson as he was before 
Mr. Southwood's sermon touched his heart I 
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CHAPTER VL 



HAPPY NIGHTS AT HOME. 



As I am about to invite you to spend a week, or rather 
the seven evenings of a week, with a very pleasant 
and agreeable Christian youth and his family, it is 
•only common courtesy that you should first be intro- 
duced to one another. I wish you to know something 
about the character and disposition of your humble, 
hearty host, whose name is Jubal, and who, I am 
inclined to hope, will give you a much more favourable 
idea of practical Christianity than some people enter- 
tain. With this view something of his story may be 
nm through, " e'en from its boyish days." He was 
not the first, you know, who bore the name, and I trust 
he will not be the last, in the way of fairly earning the 
merry title. Looking back upon tlie world's earliest 
genealogies, you will find in the Book of Genesis the 
name of Jubal, ** the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ,** i.e. the inventor of instruments of 
music. Though of the family of Cain, he has his sacred 
niche in the Scriptures, canonised, in his way, as a 
benefactor of mankind. His name and his inventions 
are immortalised in the joyous associations oCtVsa^^sA^ 
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"Jubilee," the precious phrase which has gladdened 
the past, and brightens the prophetic future of man. 

The Jubal of this sketch was a kindred spirit — an 
inventor of all kinds of social minstrelsy in the way 
of temper, cheeriness, rich humour, practical bounti- 
fiilness, and kindliness, that shone out all the kindlier 
in the merry, manly light which he had the happy- 
knack of reflecting on things around him, like a per- 
petual May morning, rising the same bright thing 
every day, as if some Joshua had bade the sunny- 
month stand still the year round, till all its poverties 
and sorrows, mischiefs, mistakes, and miseries, like the 
Amalekites, were " destroyed for ever." That was 
what " our Jubal " would have done if he could, and 
he tried hard to do it in his measure, and according to 
his gifts ; and even when he failed in any goodly effort 
that way, put no sour face upon it, as if the failure on 
others' account had recoiled upon himself and done 
twice the mischief. Not he ; when he failed, he only 
tried again ; and if that would not do, tried something 
else. It is glorious to do any kind of good ; but it is 
more so to " overcome evil with good," and not let 
the evil overcome the good, because the latter could 
not have it all its own way. Many a worthy sort 
of benefactor folk, kind and well meaning in their 
way, grow peevish and unhappy themselves, on never 
so small a disappointment in some favourite scheme 
of promoting the happiness of others. They forget 
that people will not be happy except in their own 
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way; the successful philanthropist is the man who 
hits upon the plan of embarking people in their 
own cause, inducing them to take their happiness 
into their own keeping, and to set about the busi- 
ness heartily, if it is to be done handily. It is as- 
tonishing how far a little goes in this way, if you 
can once engage people to take it up of their own 
accord, as well as on their own account. You cannot 
flog a slow, apathetic spirit into a bestirring pace, by 
urging him at every stripe: *^Be happy, you dull 
mule I take that and be merry, you slug I" It is not 
to be done that way. You may intend it all kindly 
enough, and it may stand you in purse and person no 
trifle, and cost your client nothing either way ; but 
you. may as well expect a Blue-coat boy to be cool 
and airy in the dog-days, or to run a leap without 
tucking up his yellow garments, as make people happy 
in your way, when it does not happen to agree with 
theirs ; not though you found them in clothes, and 
fed them to boot. 

Jubal knew nothing of social economy, but hit 
the nail on the head by just, an instinctive stroke of 
common sense and good humour : rather by how he 
did things, than by what he did. Many do as much 
to serve and please their contemporaries as he did, 
and many do more — have the power to do more; but 
few did as much, with the little he had at command, 
chiefly by the disposition he showed to that practical 
good nature, which goes farther than all t\\ft ^\iXH«si^- 
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dried paper philanthropies put together. Too many 
of these projects have less of " the oil that maketh 
man a cheerful countenance " than of the ^^ cold-drawn " 
castor^ which, exemplary as a medicine, is singularly 
mistimed and unpalatable for salad. On the other 
hand, and nevertheless, poor folks may be bidden to 
remember the seasonable hint, not " to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth." There is too much of this habit 
of not crediting their friends with good intentions, and 
thanklessly resenting their benefactions, if they do not 
chance to chime in with the popular taste or fancy of 
the moment. It is no use blinking this question — 
some people must not be choosers. I would insist 
upon as much kindliness and discretion in the mode 
of doing a favour as can be had, but the absence of it 
does not exonerate the parties favoured from a decent 
sense of obligation. I say this advisedly, as an old 
friend of humble folks ; as one who has been mixed 
up with some movements for their benefit many ways ; 
and I know the disposition I here warn them against, 
has stood in their way with more touchy folks than I 
am, and has very gratuitously aggravated the diflS- 
culty of serving them. 

" Jubal, laxi," as his father called him — lad though 
he was, had his heart in the right place, and there- 
fore was as much at home in his mood of receiving, 
as he wa^ in his mode of imparting, a kindness. Per- 
haps cleverer at the latter, because there the fine 
fellow had most practice. 
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Jubal was the soul of the schooL Other boys 
might be severally its hands, or its feet, or its head, or 
its stomach, but Jubal was its soul — its animating 
principle — its element of life and action. He under- 
stood school-nature as the soul comprehends the 
general man-nature. It seemed bom with him — to 
come of itself, as folks say, like the wild flowers, that 
nobody in particular planted, but everybody loves and 
admires. And heartily welcome as the same flowers 
every spring, come how they may, was Jubal's sunny 
face, with its bright continual spring of pleasantry and 
humour, and almost hysterical laugh, that could not 
stop itself, and never cared to do it, unless at some 
schoolfellow's tears, when the sunshine drooped into a 
shower just for company's sake, — still shining through 
the drops all the while, till it had fairly washed 
them away, and the little ruddy globule grew clear 
and bright again. A glimpse of his half-cheerful, 
half-disconcerted face, with its embarrassed dimples 
wrestling between their wonted smirks, and a present 
turn towards a sob, at sight of a trembling school- 
fellow had out to birching, has been known to animate 
the delinquent to take it bravely, yet submissively, as 
if to spare Jubal's sympathy any expression contra- 
dictory to the natural merriment which it would not 
do to hurt at any price, it was such a public property 
— like the colours of a regiment — the pride of the 
entire school. 

Jubal's inventive powers in the new-^oia ^xs^ 
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constituted him master of the ceremonies, and chief 
gymnasiast of the concern. Whether it was fabri- 
cating a set of twine harness to drive boys in an 
imaginary four-in-hand, and multiplying make-believe 
coaches, till the general play-ground broke up into all- 
fours; or netting fresh intricacies of trap for fish, 
flesh, or fowl ; or introducing umbrellas for the bathers 
to swim out sea-ward, holding them expanded over 
their heads in imitation of the sea -anemones; or 
reeving a new rope-knot round a broomstick, to fasten 
into the coal-hole refractory big boys whom he de- 
tected tyrannising over little ones, and letting them 
out again at chivalrous intercessions of the latter, on 
pledge of better behaviour for the future ; or patent- 
ing as school copyright a novel rallying cry, witty, 
musical, and pointed, that grew instantly popular as a 
tune on the barrel-organs, only not so grinding ; or 
suggesting cogent reasons for shaking hands and 
making it up with boys whom he caught quarrelling 
and fighting ; or touching arguments for not bullying 
the last new-comer ; or solid, inspiriting motives for 
dull boys whom he found drooping heavily and hap- 
lessly over their tasks, to strike into them with the 
resolution not to be done by them ; or, " last, but not 
least," — as people say, as if anybody suspected they 
reserved the weakest point for their climax — the 
favour in which he stood with ^^ the master ; " never 
envied nor disparaged, because fairly won by an uni- 
form example, which no boy need do more than 
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honestly follow to catch up to him where he was ; 
and the only use he ever made of which was to back 
some ingenious special pleader for a holiday ; put all 
these facts clearly together, like a sum in arithmetic, 
and cast them up, and ** the tottle o' the whole," as 
the figurative Mr. Hume used to say, was, that Jubal 
turned out the pride and prelate of the school, and 
must inevitably have been spoiled, if the glitter had 
not been gold as well, and proved itself a precious 
metal by losing nothing in the smelting. In temper, 
intelligence, and his place in class, he was too far 
above them all for rivalry to get near enough to 
envy him, and he ministered his school supremacy so 
evenly, that it was everybody's interest to support his 
*^ administration." Boys who get first at school se- 
cure the earliest step to primacy in their after-world. 
It is just a question among contemporaries, and as the 
compeers of the first boy "move up" with him into 
adult life, he usually maintains the place he gained at 
starting, and in due time reaches the position in his 
particular sphere, of which the probability had been 
ascertained in his younger triumphs. 

Jubal was one of the finest specimens I have met 
with, of the perfect compatibility of a sincere personal 
piety with the happiest flow of genuine hilarity. 
" Happy as the day is long," does not adequately 
describe a happiness that found the day not long 
enough, but constantly dipped into to-morrow, and had 
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joy both in hand and beforehand, just as long as you 
like, as if independent of times and seasons, like an 
evergreen that never dropped its leaves except to make 
way for others, and was never entirely bare ; or, if so, 
for an unavoidable interval, like a temporary insol- 
vency, only asked for time, under circumstances that 
none but a heart, hard and sharp as its kindred axe, 
would have cut it down. 

Of course he had his share of trials, in common with 
others, but less than most, because he made less of 
them than many do. On the whole, his young Christ- 
ian heart was a daily living exposition of the text — 
" As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing." He could be 
sensible of how much there was to mourn over and 
condemn in the natural infirmities of his own heart, 
and in the hearts of others, perhaps, so far as he pre- 
sumed to identify them, which he was loath to do ; and 
yet he could and did habitually joy in the grace 
and strength made perfect in his weakness, delight 
himself in God, and find hopeful sources of secondary 
delight in himself and his fellow-creatures, of which 
the ungodly, who are invariably the unmanly too, 
have no adequate appreciation. What John Stanford 
said was verified in Jubal ; " as a lively Christian, he 
resolved with David, * to walk within his house with 
a perfect heart.' Cheerful as well as just, he gave 
no one occasion to charge his religion with deceit, 
injustice, or moroseness. While he gave an indus- 
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trious hand to the world, he preserved a warm heart 
for Christ, and often, when employed in his station on 
earth, had his * conversation in heaven.' " 

Jubal's exuberant flow of spirits was not the 
effect of anythmg out of the common lot in the way 
of this world's goods, whether in his family circum- 
stances, or in his bodily constitution. Far from that, 
his physical frame was spare and feeble, and his health 
often ailing ; much oftener, indeed, than the cheerful 
face he put upon it led one to suspect His maxim 
was, you could not talk a sickness well by telling 
everybody how ill you were, nor get a bit better by 
supposing yourself worse. Then, in social position, 
he was only one of ten children of an artizan — a 
very humble working jeweller, — neither the oldest 
nor youngest of them either,— neither natural primo- 
geniture head, nor residuary petted tail, of the ten 
brothers and sisters. He had but his tithe of the 
family peck and perch for his share, only that good 
temper, simplicity, and piety, made his ten per cent of 
home-commons equal to all his personal wants and 
quite-contents. Commercially speaking, he did what 
few do, — lived upon his interest, without intrenching 
upon capital. Plainly speaking, he was satisfied, 
nay, more so, was happy and gratified, with whatever 
fell to his share in the home department; simply 
because his heart was at home, and the latter recipro- 
cated the feeling, as it generally will do, his home 
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bad Imn in its best — tiiFr aH land aatd chaxdaed 
Hm^mofi hk remar d was to lu soame their jaiuluntBry 
fink of attadbmeot to cne anodber. 

He vas tiie £umlT Bcheaety — not in liie bad sense 
wtidi k sometimes impBed, of a derer, dosennec^oKi- 
ing dniri, alvajs en tlie akst fcr his individual 
interest, mi the e^«i9e of the rest of the hoose. 
Jobal sank or swam with the dom^tic fizm. His 
schemes were of the paUic sort — making sdf the 
minister c^ others — tRnHing rather to die mnhiplica- 
tion table than to sobtraction or diTiaon, — making the 
most of erery bit of material and oontnTance that 
came to hand, and toming them, like a mcNral lathe, 
into a saccessicm of pretty or useful caoodts, which 
won the only jnremimn he cared for — the applause <^ 
hisfamOy. 

Let me stop here, to say to any young man who 
may happen to read this humble biography, that 
there is no nobler object of ambition in social life than 
to be a Jubal, — not in strange places and out-of-door 
revelries, where some cleverer buffoon may readily 
bear away the palm^ such as it is, and where, in any 
case, success at the best is no great credit, — but a 
Jubal at home, a Shunamite hero amcmg your own 
kindred, — the pride of your particular family, — a soft 
and silken sash to bind brothers, sisters, and parents, 
heart to heart, in a threefold cord of Christian love, 
exertion^ and sympathy, that constitutes home the 
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heart's centre to them all. That is an achievement at 
which ^^fast men," as the world in its unconscious 
prophecy calls the runagates who are accelerating 
their speed to ruin, may sneer as they pass along ; but 
it is one which will bear recalling, with thankfulness 
to Sovereign Mercy, in the solitudes of sickness, and 
in the dread solemnities of death. Young men, let me 
remind you how rapidly a distaste for a Christian 
home degenerates into a dislike of Christianity itself. 
One of God's most sacred ordinances is home and its 
family altar ; and it is the most hopefiil sign and pledge 
of something good at its blessed work within, when the 
heart has no stronger yearning than to commune with 
its family fellowships at home, to glorify God there, to 
help to swell the voice of joy and thanksgiving in the 
tabernacles of the righteous, and bring all its kinsfolk 
and acquaintance whom it can influence to the love 
and knowledge of the same common Saviour. Home 
affords the most constant and most accessible means of 
mutual edification, and this, no doubt, is God's purpose 
in families. Young men, you have great power, and 
therefore much responsibility, in relation to your 
homes, and to the world outside them. Employ it 
while health is strong, and the heart sound, and spirit 
buoyant, for the glory of God. You will never 
find a nobler exercise of any gift entrusted to you. 
The opportunity will soon pass away, — families are 
scattered, homes broken up, and fathers and mo- 
thers — where are they? ** Lover and friend baa»^ 
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thou put far from me^ and mine acquaintance into 
darkness." 

" Life is short, and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave/' 

Jubal had no interests apart from the charmed 
spot round which his aflFections circulated as their 
natural centre, shedding, nevertheless, their free and 
generous lustre on other spheres within their field, like 
the stars which keep to their own orbits, but make 
the skies about them welcome to their light as they 
move along. That is the true sterling jubilee, which is 
neither all trump abroad and all blast at home, — nor 
yet all kinds of indulgence to self and relatives at home, 
with illiberal, circumscribed exclusions of everybody 
abroad. The rule is, — " Look not every man to his 
own things, but every man to the things of others 
also " (i.e. to his own, of course, but to others' also) ; 
and where Christianity takes the lead, it will be 
equally so. " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.^* 

We have seen that Jubal, in his boyhood, was an 
inventor of school pastimes, as well as — as we shall 
presently see — for evenings at home. In his manhood 
he started many a scheme — the habit of which he had 
learned in the little commonwealth at school — com- 
bining innocent recreation and instruction for his neigh- 
bours, into which he infused a spirit that conciliated no 
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small amount of popular feeling in their favour. He 
had to do it under difficulties, for the means of healthy- 
exercise and reasonable relaxation are extremely 
limited in cities, — especially in a great Babylon like 
London, whose very vastness seems to hem in her 
citizens on every side, and her children within her, 
with an atmosphere of street, bounded by an intermin- 
able horizon of brick and mortar. It is " a perpetual 
state of siege ;" there is no escaping the suburban cordon 
of illimitable messuages and tenements. "London 
Wall," says the Directory, as if there was only one of 
them. *^ London is all wall," complains the sanitary 
philanthropist, who begs a little open space for the 
poor to breathe in, on their way to the lesser space 
where they do not pretend to breathe, and where their 
last sigh is heaved, perhaps heavily, yet not imheartily, 
as it rids them of their last burden, in this life at 
least, where they fared too sorely to make them dread 
any worse one. There cannot but be some terrible 
mistake in that life to which death is so indifferent a 
contingency. Well, I dare not pause to moralise ; the 
theme is, unhappily, too fertile. I let it alone just now. 
I am content to state with much thankfulness, so far, 
that it is no unfavourable omen of the day, that poor 
men's pleas are now so generally and liberally re- 
sponded to. Commodious People's Parks are attain- 
able, not only in the capital, but in most of the dense 
populations of the kingdom. Neither men, nor their 
towns, can manage easy respiration without lungs. 
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The question of unobjectionable amusements for 
the industrial classes, though not free from hindrances 
and drawbacks incidental to their inevitable abuse, is 
not to be shelved. There may be difficulty, but no 
impracticableness, in aflFording means for the poor man's 
enjoying himself in his intervals of rest from labour. 
The irreligious jest which ran the circuit of the papers, 
and raised a laugh in lower regions than any, however 
low, in London, by its attempt at sneering down a far 
sounder philanthropy than such spirits can appreciate, 
ridiculed the Sabbath movement as a *^ Society for the 
bitter Observance of the Sabbath." No viler falsehood 
was ever palmed upon the carnal mind, which is 
enmity against God. Not a spice of bitterness in any 
shape ever characterised that Society's eflForts, which 
were, and are, simply to secure for all their brethren 
and fellow-citizens one common day of rest, and of 
worship, if they would ; and they who put " bitter for 
sweet" in such a case, never were, and never could be, 
the parties to reverse the act, by turning the waters of 
Mara into the well of Bethlehem, where the weary 
wayfarer might be refreshed, and go on his way 
rejoicing. 

Jubal was not insensible to the difficulties of the 
case ; but he was a gallant, inventive spirit, ** a liberal 
soul, that devised liberal things," and by liberal things 
he stood : he stood by them, and they stood by him, 
as not ashamed of one another. Though he dwelt not 
in the trim country-town, with its free common, or 
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Lammas lands^ surrounding it^ with its open^ natural 
park^ and here and there a shapely tree for extempore 
gymnastics — and its cricket-ground, that never lost 
its ball over an irascible neighbour's fence — and its 
public bowling-green, not like " the alley " at a tavern, 
inaccessible except through ** the bar," which tempted 
other bowls, destructive of the health and vigour which 
the exercise with the wooden ones may have promoted. 
Admitted, Jubal was " town-made," and not a rustic, 
he did not despair of substitutes for the country-games 
in some shape, some of which we have to specify in 
this humble, suggestive sketch. Jubal was a boy 
before he was a man, as all goodly boys should be ; 
but he was always a manly boy. Take a view of him 
at home in the evenings. Let us spend a week, as I 
ventured to propose in the first page, with Jubal's 
family, — the Jubilees, as we may call them, — and see 
how they manage to get through the long evenings of 
winter, the dreary season when home is home, be it 
ever so homely, and no one is so wretched as the 
wretch with no home. Suppose all the lessons learned 
for next morning's school, and the tea-things put 
away, and the room made neat and tidy, so that, if it 
was a small one, as it must be in the high rents of 
London, there is nothing left about slovenly in the 
way to make it smaller; but *^ Clear decks and prepare 
for action," is the password to the family crew till bed- 
time. Picture Jubal beginning the series for the week 
on a — 
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Monday EYENiNa. 

The scene, home — the hour seven — and the characters 
or parts, Jubal and all the family. Instead of a 
nightly prowl about the streets, mingling and getting 
worse with loose, promiscuous crowds, of nobody 
knows who, they pay their home the compliment of 
preferring its society to that of any chance strangers 
they pick up. Jubal, "our Jubal,'* is at his old 
tricks, which were as good as new ones, every Monday. 
He had long ago persuaded them to save up their 
pocket-money, till the funds were large enough to be 
invested in the successive purchases of a strong, plain, 
bagatelle-board, and a draughts and chess-board, 
Jubal and his elder brother turning, in a diminutive 
lathe of their own, several sets of " men " and " chess- 
pieces," to secure enough military resources to meet 
the ordinary casualties of sick and wounded. Monday 
is board-night with the gallant boarders, whose leader 
stands, mace in hand, to organise the onslaught, and 
presently gives the cue to begin by banging the fbrst 
ball into the best hole he can count his own, having 
previously divided the boarding-party into fair sides, 
with their due proportion of big and little combatants^ 
to contend against each other's skill and judgment for 
the game. To hear Jubal's metallic laugh, ringing 
like the chimes, at little brother Bobby's missing the 
black ball, is worth missing it again to strike up such 
another salute; and when Bobby did miss it again. 
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didn't the said Bobby involuntarily pitch the tune for 
everybody's lungs round the table^ by the absolute 
chuckle with which he greeted his blunder, as if he 
thought it cleverer than if he had hit it, it was received 
so merrily. The laugliing chorus shook the room, 
like a strong, healthy wind, that only clears the 
domestic atmosphere, and wakes father, tired as he 
was, from his after-tea nap. The elder children play 
an extra hour after the jimiors have retired from the 
field. There is not a quarrel, nor dispute, which is not 
instantly toned down into unison with some well- 
timed pleasantry or hearty remonstrance of brother 
Jubal. There is no resisting him — they have given 
up that long ago, and the general habit has grown 
into the welcomest style of joyous despotism that was 
ever wielded by a family favourite, not for his own, 
but for everybody's benefit, which was the true secret 
of its triumph. You felt resisting yourself, somehow, 
in resisting brother Jubal, and you gave it up accord- 
ingly. One rule was absolute, whether at bagatelle, 
draughts, chess, or any other admissible game, viz. 
no gambling allowed, under any pretence. They 
played for love, and that not for love of the play, but 
for love of one another ; the attraction being, not a 
few covetous, alienating pence, which ultimately do as 
much moral damage as pounds, but a pure trial of 
skill, as the chance might be. It kept them going 
like the balls, rolling their merriment round and round 
the green ; which, though it was only baize instead of 
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a turf, was as good a make-believe as could be got up 
for the money in imitation of green-sward, considering 
it was in the heart of town. A bit of frugal supper, 
and an orderly close of the evening, with a united act 
of family devotion, sent them cheerfully to bed, and 
to that quiet sleep which wakes without headache or 
heartache on the morrow. 

TuESDAT Evening, 

of course, occurred next day. We only speak of 
evenings, for school-tasks or work employ the day- 
time of most of us ; and all the better it is so. *^ Men 
learn to do ill," said Feltham, ** by doing what is next 
to it — nothing." Tuesday evening found Jubal again 
at his post of family inventor. ** Chambers's Journal," 
'' The British Workman," " The Leisure Hour," and 
other monthly publications of the Missionary, Bible, 
Christian Knowledge, and Tract Societies, with some 
other useful and popular serials, all cheap, easily got, 
and readily understood, Jubal, in his capacity of 
treasurer -general of pocket-money, has bought for 
them, pursuant to regular vote of the House to that 
effect It is astonishing what a mass of interesting 
periodical literature is to be had for the price of much 
fewer pots of porter, or gills of gin, than most working 
people allow themselves, even weekly. There was no 
waste of that kind among the Jubilee family. Their 
sort of secretary-brother ranges his private lecture- 
room in economical order, with every individual so 
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many cubic feet of the table allotted to him or her. 
Materials for netting, knitting, mending, embroidery 
or writing for the girls, and wood-carving, model- 
machine building, toy-making, and a fourpenny colour- 
box, for drawing for the boys, are placed before them. 
Then, to economise the use of the bodily members, 
ears and hands are set simultaneously to work, as 
they wrought each in orderly silence, and listened to 
^^ Jubal, lad," reading out aloud for their instruction 
and entertainment, till supper-time and prayers ushered 
in the hour of repose. 

Do not be startled, working men, at the consi- 
derable list of instruments and means of amusement 
this family is represented as possessing. They were 
none of them dear, none of them beyond your reach 
any more than theirs, if you choose to try how much 
saving, instead of wasting, can accomplish. I could 
add to these items of family expenditure the pennies 
a-week they freely gave to Bible and Missionary 
Societies, without ever feeling or hardly knowing it 
Exemption from public-house charges leaves large 
balances in hand, which nobody imagines till they try 
for themselves. Then there is the blessing on him that 
scattereth and yet increaseth, — as John Bunyan said, 

** There was a man, the neighbours thought him mad, 
The more he gave away, the more he had I ** 

Wednesday Evening 
repeated the combined literary and industrial occupa- 
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tions of its predecessor, with now and then the varia- 
tion of a well-selected poem. Everybody relishes 
good poetry, if it be brought within their reach ; and 
everybody understands it better than every other 
body thinks, till they try. Jubal was no more per- 
fection than his fellows, only he knew his weak points 
better than many do. There was one point, however, 
which seemed to have escaped him. He did not 
know he was not strong as a reader in poetry. He 
bad a twang like an ancient parish clerk. He intoned 
the stanzas like a burial service, and it was too apt at 
times to continue the metaphor, by operating as an 
amateur requiem on his hearers, who presently slept 
with their fathers. Nay, father has been known to 
snore so nearly in the same key, as if involuntarily 
mimicking the recitation, that the family audience has 
been known to burst into a laughter that woke both ; 
father to the consciousness of being caught napping, 
and Jubal to a sense of something wrong in his elocu- 
tion. Perhaps he was annoyed somewhat on such 
occasions; I am afraid he was. At all events, he 
would not persist in the unpopular line, but tried 
another book, perhaps the last history they had in 
course of reading, or else they dropped into a general 
conversation. He knew when folks had enough of a 
good thing, which some good people do not seem to 
think it worth while noticing, and thereby cloy the 
appetite which less of it would have merely satisfied, 
and left ready for more at another time. 
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Thursday Evening 

was the weekly service. Jubal and his elder brother 
and sister were respectively tenor, bass, and soprano, 
in the parish church choir ; and neither they nor the 
family absented themselves from service, unless any 
impediment beyond their control, or some necessary 
domestic duty, withheld them. The vicar had been 
interpreting Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress" on the 
Thursday evenings one whole winter; and it was 
encouraging to find how many of the poor neighbours 
Jubal had persuaded to come to church, to hear the 
solemn, touching old story of Christian and his sore 
adventures on his way to the Celestial City ; and how 
many of them who came at first for Bunyan, came 
again to hear farther of that Blessed Book from which 
the great Saxibn allegory drew its spiritual inspiration. 
Thursdays were a kind of Sabbatic nights cheerfully 
welcome to the whole Christian family of Jubal. His 
parents did not worship by proxy, sending their chil- 
dren to church without attending themselves. Their 
example, rather than their authority, led their little 
ones from the earliest years of their littlehood to the 
house of God, and its sacred reminiscences were asso- 
ciated with their freshest sensations of religious awe, 
veneration, and devout pleasure. A week-night ser- 
vice is a great help between the Sabbaths, to make 
both, under God's blessing, more profitable and efiec- 
tive. Instead of diminishing aught of the sanction 
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and solemnity of the Holy Day, the week-day service 
is a link to rivet the chain of Sabbaths more strongly 
in tlie habits and affections. The family never found 
the week-day service a trespass or intrusion, whether 
on their tastes or occupations ; nor would any family 
do so, if they heartily and devoutly tried it. It is a 
break in the week which relieves the monotony of 
secular life, helps to keep the world at bay, and tends 
to divest one of the habit of formalising the Sabbath 
among the days, and materialising religion as peculiar 
to a set time and place among the duties of life. 
Where there is no Church-service in the week, there 
is too apt to be little heart-service on the Sabbath. 
Neither kind of service, indeed, will secure real, spi- 
ritual devotion ; but neglect of the voluntary means of 
grace is a bad sign of the too partial extent to which 
the will and the heart are embarked ill the work of 
its personal edification. 

Fbidat Evening, 

as a rule, was the evening in the winter months 
for occasional visits to the " Young Men's Christian 
Lectures," when they were to be had ; and the public 
ones were preferred, because their sisters could ac- 
company them. Jubal stood up for the share of the 
weaker sex in masculine recreations, with an early 
gallantry which showed it was his instinct, and almost 
proved its truth that way, as instinct is seldom wrong. 
Jubal contended that reading-rooms and evening- 
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classes were only suitable to strange young men away 
from their homes, or to such as had no brothers and 
sisters. In the case of young men living at home, if 
their absences from the home circle exceeded once or 
twice in the week, he held them to be selfish separa- 
tions from their families. At all events, his brothers 
and sisters agreed with him, and their reading-room was 
under their own roof. They all helped to keep each 
other at home, the father his children, and his children 
their father: there was no party preferred to the 
family party, and Jubal was always ready for a new 
reason why, before the old ones were half worn out. 

Furthermore, he was their Daily Advertiser, who 
fished up the news of every fresh arrival of novelty and 
change within their reach ; and few ordinary things 
were beyond the reach of people, even working 
people, who wasted none of their earnings, and none 
of their time, health, strength, and character in the 
profuse and debilitating custom of drink. In London 
there was the Polytechnic, with its beautiful and 
instructive dissolving views, its works of art, 
lectures, and experiments; the Colisseum; Madame 
Tussaud's Waxwork; Burford's magnificent Pano- 
ramas; and such-like recurring treats, every fresh 
style of which Jubal found out, and told them of. 
These, and an occasional whole day's holiday at 
the National Gallery, the British Museum, the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and other interesting, cheap, and 
mostly gratuitous places of harmless amusement, 
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never left them without resources. In summer, there 
were the variations of cheap trips down the river, or 
on the railways, to rural nooks, where they brushed 
up their recollections of the country, and diversified 
their street and chimney associations of town. 

Jubal, the commissary-general of the "O-that'U-be- 
joyfal" branch of the family service, kept them in full 
stock of innocent means of recreation, and of such a 
refined, though lowly order, that the dissolute tea- 
garden or saloon temptations were spoiled of their 
ribald relish. Smoke, drink, vulgar talk, and brawl- 
ing were no attractions to simple, honest souls, who had 
no am}3ition for aching heads and hearts in the 
morning, and upbraiding retrospects for the rest of the 
day. They honoured the loyal sentiment that " would 
not forget Jerusalem in their mirih^ nor be ashamed 
to own their allegiance to God on a holiday. They 
could apply to their responsibility, as Christians, what 
young Jubal loved to sing out merrily in the midst 
of their gambols : — 

'' It is good to be merry and wise, 
It is good to be faithful and true 1 '' 

If being faithful and true to its colours be a mark of 
military loyalty, how much more so of the true-hearted 
Christian's fealty to his Lord and only Saviour, to 
whom he owed all he had, and all he was, and all he 
hoped to be? Should there be no holy chivalry in 
the Christian bosom? no gallant jealousy for the 
Saviour's honour? no magnanimous appreciation of 
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the beauty of holiness, the sacredness of truth, and the 
power of faith? Jubal thought there should be — 
believed in his young, enthusiastic heart, there was 
nothing on earth so glorious, lovely, and engaging as 
the claims of the Son of man upon the admiration, 
love^ and fidelity of His redeemed people; and he 
never set it aside himself, nor let others thrust it from 
him. . 

He had himself been early, gently, almost inau- 
dibly called into conversion-life — scarcely knew when 
it was, or how it was, "the Day-star" arose on his 
dawning horizon, till he recognised it shining there ; and 
never, never had it ceased to be his polar light, and 
guide, and guard. The happy young Christian was 
" filled with all joy and peace in believing," and was a 
mighty convincing preacher, in his way, of the like faith 
in his brothers and sisters. He had preceded in the 
Divine life two of his elder brothers, and neither of 
them were ashamed to acknowledge him, their younger 
brother, as in some sort their " father in Christ ; " and, 
indeed, this was the secret charm of his conventional 
supremacy in their afiections, as the unconscious 
general of division under the parental command-in- 
chief, which they all with one accord honoured as 
" the first commandment with promise." Who marvels 
at the peace of such a household? Jubal never did: 
it seemed such a thing of course, that the only marvel 
was whenever it was otherwise, when the means of 
securing the happier result were so simple and accose- 
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sible as ^* only believe, and all things are possible to 
him that believeth." 

Saturday 

was always the happiest, because the hopefdllest evening 
of the week. It was the Eve of the Day of Rest — 
the close of the week's labours — the night of the in- 
gathering of the fruits of the six days' toil — a little 
Christianly festival and weekly harvest-home, on which 
occasion, in times of family trial now and then, when 
work was scarce, trade stagnant, and prospects gloomy, 
the good repute of the family often secured them em- 
ployment, when other applicants failed. It sometimes 
came to pass that he or she among them who had 
looked forward on the coming week anxiously, and 
perhaps despondingly, and, it may be, on the Monday 
** went forth weeping, came again with rejoicing," on 
Saturday, " bringing their sheaves with them." Such 
nights were special festivities ; there were special rea- 
sons for it, and they were honoured accordingly — not 
dishonoured by a thankless, self-destructive excess in 
food, or drink, or raiment, or other animal indulgence, 
as if earnings meant spendings as soon as you got 
them, or to get was the opposite to keep ; they cele- 
brated Saturday night by a general family reunion of 
all its members, young and old. Each one had his 
week's story of experiences, social, commercial, and 
spiritual, to telL 

First, there was a general, stated, putting on of their 
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modest full dress for the weekly soiree, to do honour 
to one another, and perhaps welcome any like-minded 
neighbour who might drop m. It was open house in a 
quiet way that night The eloquent author of " Laws 
from Heaven for Life on Earth," observes: — "Adorn- 
ment of the person, modest in measure, and adopted 
instinctively by an innate sense of propriety, is con- 
ducive to virtue, and consistent with Scripture." 
Jubal's family were always neatly clad in comely 
garments equal to their station in society, but their 
comeliest decoration was their filial piety. 

Yoimg men and women, put that ornament on your 
heads, twine that chain of gold around your necks, 
these jewels from heaven set deep within your souls, 
and glancing at every turn through the transparency 
of an unaffected life, would do more to make your 
persons attractive than all the diamonds that ever 
decked a queen. 

When tea was over, conversation began. A circle 
was formed round the hearth — father, of course, pre- 
siding over the council. Mother sat at his right, 
as the chief guest of the evening, and as she waited on 
everybody else all the rest of the week, to-night every- 
body waited on her. She took her seat so soon as she 
had passed all the juniors through the weekly bath- 
tub, and had put them in clean and wholesome night- 
linen to bed. None but adult members of her family, 
or those approaching that chronological dignity, were 
parties to the domestic gathering. Presently ea^N. 
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would begin in the order of seniority his or her tale 
of the week, now and then enriching the family me- 
moirs by a moving incident, destined to be henceforth 
one of their home-traditions, how brother or sister so- 
and-so dealt with such-and-such a difficulty, or such- 
and-such an advantage, as the case might be. Some- 
thing worth remembering was sometimes told, and 
always something worth telling while it was fresh and 
recent They helped one another on in this way 
pleasantly and profitably, especially as the hand of 
God was reverently owned, and the Fatherly heart of 
God felt, in all they had to tell. 

One of Jubal's Saturday-night stories might be 
worth citing here, as it turned out to be one of his 
best. To give it a handle, let us call it the tale of 

Little Cubits. 

That was not her name, but it was the only one she 
was known by till it was changed into a more legal 
one. 

It appears that one Saturday night, a good many 
years ago, Jubal was returning home from his mas- 
ter's (he was nearly out of his time at a bookbinder's), 
and the hour being later than he was wont to be, 
having had to finish a job, — in fact, it was after nine 
o'clock, — he took a short cut across Smithfield, through 
a cold, pitiless storm of rain, whose violence seemed to 
bite as well as bathe him, as if the elements were in 
a rabid humour that night, worrying man and beast, 
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and whatever fell in their way. The poor cab-horses 
shivered on their stand more miserably than usual. 
Their disappointed drivers, sitting indignant at the 
want of fares such a night as that, seemed disposed 
to arrest every passer-by on the spot, as if walking 
through such weather were a misdemeanour that 
trespassed on the rights of cabmen. The public in- 
difference to their importunate cries of " Cab, sir ! " was 
resented by ever and anon flicking their restive horses' 
flanks, insisting upon their "standing still," — a feat in 
horsemanship which just then the rude wind made 
impossible, and the torrents of rain distressing. Even 
the stray dogs turned aside from looking after bones 
to seek a shelter, as something more pressing for the 
moment than food. The very gas-lights, like perse- 
cuted virtues, seemed to shine under difficulties, or 
winked gaily between the gusts, like stars in a storm, 
as if they were above it — made light of it — were no 
parties to it But the momently increasing fiiry of the 
gale tested even nerves of iron as with the blast of 
" a puddling furnace," only operating the efiects of 
heat by its anti-extreme of exquisite cold. The lamp- 
glasses chattered in their frames, as if the distracted 
burners had angrily given up the attempt to warm 
them — the panes, in the meantime, running down rivers 
of tears, like an unfeeling parody on some paroxysm of 
grief, themselves all the while cold, stiff, and in- 
sensible. 

Stop, Jubal! — for pity's sake, stop! — though youi 
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be drenched to the skin for it : what is that you just 
now passed so swiftly ? Go back and see. Under the 
archway of St Bartholomew's Gate, squatted on the 
swimming pavement, as if misery had rendered her 
amphibious, or at least indifferent to either element of 
land or water, sat, or rather crouched, a little muddy 
drab of a girl. A girl, that is to say, in size, but any 
age you like in lineaments and figure, that ranged her 
years anywhere between six and sixty — a sorry crear 
tiure, that might never have been young to know it — 
at all events, never felt so, nor understood clearly what 
childhood meant So Jubal collected from the frag- 
ments of her short, shivering story, as the words 
dropped sullenly from her lips along with the rain- 
drops, that might have been mistaken for tears, from 
the natural course they took down her eyelids, cheeks, 
lips, and everywhere ; as if the fierce storm itself bent 
weeping over such a piteous case, and lent her a rough 
plea to beg with. Her story ran to this effect : — 

" She had no home — never had, as she knowed of 
— no father nor mother, as she remembered — thought 
she might have had, once upon a time — nobody could 
tell her when, though, it was so long ago — perhaps it 
wasn't true — she couldn't say for sure — meant no 
harm to anybody, but had dreamt once her mother 
was a lady — or somebody told her so, but didn't 

know who ." « Where did she sleep ?" '' Why, 

quite casually, sometimes here and sometimes there, 
and odd times somewhere else — no odds to her, nor to 
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anybody else, as she seed, unless anybody meant to 
give a body somethink — maybe they would, before 
the night was out, specially as it wor a wet'un — she got 
most at nights — leastways, didn't try much o'days, 
people said she was so dirty — was afeared she was 
dirtier nor she ought to be — but what could a body 
do, the river so far off, and the boys a peltin' her so, 
when she tried to wash there? — the rain 'ud gie her 
a good wash to-night, anyhow." And the little crea- 
ture hugged herself in her wet rags, and wrung them 
as she did so, as if the joke was not so bad. 

Gracious spirit of the Gospel I can it be there are 
thousands of such puny, miserable outcasts, of every 
age of childhood, turned adrift for life on the scanty 
chances of mendicity in the streets of a Protestant 
capital? Ask the brave heart of Shaftesbury, who 
volunteered on the forlorn hope of their recovery to 
civilisation and Christianity, and the Peer of the Black- 
ing Brigades, Ragged Schools, and Reformatories, the 
noble patron of the tribes without a local habitation or 
a name, would melt your heart into mingled pity at 
the amount of civic misery, and thankfulness for the 
extent to which it had been relieved. 

Jubal's bowels of compassion yearned over the wee: 
desolate being, embodying the form of a crone in 
the tiny cubits of a child. The contrast of the warm, 
genial home-circle he was hastening to, with the pitiless 
misery in which he was leaving the little one, fairly 
hocked him — smote him sharper than the sleet; he 
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could bear the storm, but this sight unmanned him — 
hot tears seemed to thaw in with the sleet, soaking his 
cheeks with a lukewarm sensation which painfully- 
softened and sudued him. 

"Come with me, little Cubits," Jubal said, tenderly ; 
and not another word was spoken on either side, as 
*^ Little Cubits," involuntarily answering to the name, 
as it was unconsciously uttered, limped lamely, in her 
sweltering shoes and sodden tatters, after the slackened 
footsteps of her benefactor. " Why did you call her 
Cubits ?" Jubal's brother asked him, another day. His 
answer was very natural : " That she seemed too short 
and little ever to overtake her years, whether she 
would or no, and the verse occurred to him, * Which 
of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit to his 
stature?' and he wondered if the little Cubits there 
thought about it, or, indeed, of anything else, except 
where her next meal might come from.'* She evi- 
dently walked in pain ; so much so, that when at length 
Jubal noticed it, he caught her up in his manly arms, 
and carrying her gently, as a mother might have done, 
only she had none, bore her quickly towards his 
home. 

While he is on his way, let the reader take a peep 
at another child, a trifle above Cubit's age — the darling 
of a mansion in Belgravia — and heiress to more wealth 
than the revenues of some Sovereign Palatines in the 
small royalties of Germany . * The Honourable,' the little 
lady, lay disconsolate on a gilded ottoman of satin aiid 
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swan's-down, rumpling her Honiton coUar, rifling her 
pearly necklace, and wetting her Genoa velvet robe 
with passionate tears, crying for a valuable jewel she 
had lost some days before, the want of which she was 
bewailing for the twentieth time this week, and fret- 
fully blaming in a general way her maid, the police, 
the placards, and the newspapers, that the large reward 
his Lordship, her guardian, had offered for the recovery 
of the gems had proved unavailing. It was natural 
she should be vexed, for the missing jewellery was 
her dead lady-mother's legacy, and the petted child 
of aflBuence had filial love enough not to have been 
spoiled of her affection to her lady-mother's memory. 
There was something good and hopeful in its way 
breaking through her peevish grief and anger, which 
only wanted right directing to turn out what it should 
be. Strange contrast between the two orphan young- 
lings — the one on the ottoman, and the one in the 
rain — the one who had lost an inanimate jewel, and 
the other who had found a living one I Oh I what if it 
had turned out little Cubits had really found what 
the other lost? It were worth noticing how little hap- 
piness having a jewel brought to the bleak archway, 
and how much it took away from the tapestried 
chamber. The trinket, no doubt, was precious, but 
its use how limited I There is " a pearl of great price** 
worth selUng all we have to buy ; but parting with the 
little all, so it be really all, will as readily obtain it, as 
the great all. Then cheer up, litde Cubits, and such 
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as thou, do not despair of the pearl ; it is to be had 
** without money and without price." 

* * * It was by this time two hours after the 
Saturday-night party had assembled in full council 
round the blazing hearth, blazing more cheerily than 
usual, as if in good-humoured defiance of the dark and 
the storm out of doors. They were wondering what 
had delayed their brother. He, on the other hand, 
paused a moment in the rain, as if a difficulty had 
just struck him for the first time. He felt embarrassed 
in relation to his charge, as to the point of her recep- 
tion. She was such an unpresentable little pack of 
squahd penury, with who could tell what possible 
accompaniments of other repulsive forms of life, that 
it alarmed him on mother's account, who was rigorous 
on the score of wholesomeness and cleanliness. 

" Wait a bit," said he, as he drew the child inside 
the passage, after quietly letting her and himself in 
with his latch-key; and leaving her in the passage, 
he slunk into the family group with the air of a man 
who had something on his mind, and wanted to get 
rid of it, if possible. 

" Mother," says he, appealing direct to the head 
of the Home Office, " is the bath-tub put by ? " 

" Not yet," says she ; ^^ the water's still warm in it, 
waiting for my son." (Jubal had a fancy for a 
Saturday-bath himself most weeks, which was another 
secret of his health and spirits.) 

"Oh, mother," says he, "it's such anight as you 
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wouldn't turn a dog out, if once it got in by the fire, 
mother. It's raining and freezing to that pitch, the 
drops hit you right and left like hot shot — there's no 
escaping, anyhow, and it's dark and chilly as a grave, 
mother, without its rest and peace. Mother, I was 
so frightened as I passed by Bartl'my Gate just now ; 
I thought I saw our little Lizzy a-crouching down 
under the arch, shivering and sweltering in her wet 
clothes, as if the storm had washed her away from 
somewhere, and drifted her into the comer there, like 
a cold thaw ; and, oh I how I shuddered, mother, as I 
drew near to look at the wee thing, and found it was 
my sister, actually * bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh,' lying there like a castaway, drenched, famished, 
houseless, lost her way " 

*^ For shame, Jubal I " said mother, rising, in mingled 
anger and alarm at the picture her son drew, and 
half inclined to weep for the imaginary mother of any 
child who might be so exposed (which was just what 
Jubal aimed at), though she knew her Lizzy was 
abed and asleep hours ago ; and she told her son so, 
begging him not to play upon her feelings that way. 

**Are you sure^ though, mother?" Jubal asked, 
so wistfully and strangely, that, in spite of her having 
put Lizzy to bed "with her own hands," as people 
fortify their asseverations by detailing, Jubal's impor- 
tunity inserted just the fine edge of a doubt, if she 
could be mistaken? or could the child have gone forth 
in her sleep ? 
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" Do go and see for yourself, mother/' Jubal ten- 
derly besought her ; and mother went, half-doubting 
the retrospective evidence of her senses. Opening 
the door into the dimly-lighted passage, she saw a 
little girl about Lizzy's size seated upon the mat, her 
teeth chattering with cold. 

*^ Lizzy, my child I " mother exclaimed, as she ran 
to the half-frighted little stranger; Jubal following 
hard a-tiptoe behind her, deprecatingly whispered, — 

"No, not Lizzy, mother; but our little sister, 
nevertheless. I really found her where I couldn't 
help thinking, if it had been Lizzy, how mother mine 
would have blessed anybody's son who rescued the 
poor poppet from such a terrible night. Mother," 
continued Jubal, speaking quickly and impassionedly, 
*^ you promised me a treat this Christmas, whatever I 
chose. Let me choose a bath and a bed for the night 
for our Lizzy's little sister! " 

Well, well, what was to be done ? Mother was 
fairly taken at odds. She had not a *^word to say 
against it," except to bargain against a repetition of 
the risk of bringing who knows who out of *^ London 
streets into decent houses after nightfall!" Then, 
having discharged her conscience, she took more com- 
fortably to the feeling part in the business, and giving 
way to the fancy Jubal had so adroitly suggested — 
" what if it had been Lizzy, after all? " — capitulated 
with a good grace, and kindly leading the little wretched 
strangeling up-stairs, undressed her, tjirew her rags out 
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of the window, every shred of them, and soused the 
tiny, wan anatomy into the bath-tub. 

Mother did her duty thoroughly by little Cubits 
in the ablution line — was a good hour over her, wash- 
ing, scraping, cleaning, combing, and effectually reno- 
vating the puzzled subject of her solicitude, who, 
nevertheless, submitted throughout with the resigna- 
tion of a shrewd martyr courting the persecution for 
its premium sake, supported by the prospective bed 
and supper, which were understood to be the sequel. 

By and by, though the night had worn late in the 
adventure, dressed in the real Lizzy's bed-gown, the 
supposititious child, whom Jubal's sensitive fancy had 
substituted for his little sister, without being far from 
the mark, as sister she was, though in a remoter 
degree of affinity than selfish and unbrotherly souls 
are wont to recognise, made her appearance in mother's 
arms, who could not do the generous thing by halves, 
and therefore did not lead, but carried her client this 
time, the recent quarantine in the bath-tub having 
set other apprehensions at rest And did not Jubal 
feel a sort of paternal pride at the spectacle of the 
little waif he had picked up in the dark and the win- 
terly rain, coming out by candle-light, after the tender 
mysteries of a mother's toilet, not a child to be ashamed 
of, after all ? 

As a precautionary measure, mother had cut off 
little Cubits' tangled locks close to the roots, where- 
fore the droll expression of said Cubits, when her ca.x^ 
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fell off, equivocating between a cropped charity-boy 
and a shaved lunatic, raised a merry, hearty laugh at 
her expense, which cost her, however, so trifling, that 
she shyly joined in it herself, just to show she was not 
hurt at it, but better pleased, on the whole, that her 
entrie took that turn, than the sourer and more for- 
bidding ones she had probably been used to. 

When mother placed a bicker of warm milk and 
bread before the hungry child, and taught her, as it 
turned out, her first lesson in religion, before she 
touched it, bidding her repeat after her, " For what 
we are going to receive, the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful " (and mother said it in a tender accent, which 
betrayed how truly she felt so, whatever the child did), 
Jubal's full-swelling heart rose fondly to his mouth, as 
if it had something to say, but could not, and stuck 
there, — he could keep still no longer; jumping up 
from the table, he then and there did publicly embrace 
and kiss the said " mother mine^^ as he proudly called 
her, with an emphasis, this time, which implied, ^^ if 
she'd allow him, he never felt so proud of her before." 

The whole company applauded the sentiment, and 
carried it enthusiastically : though it was not put to 
the meeting, it was taken as read, and cries of ^ hear, 
hear," not to mention " bravo," and even " encore," 
saluted Jubal's proclamation on the spot, of *^ Mother, 
the Queen of Little Britain," the loyal pleasantry 
adverting to the precinct where the Jubilees lived. 
Not to be behind-hand in the general homage, little 
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Cubits looked up in grateful awe from her steaming 
bowl, — a look that unmistakably meant, that the 
steam might stand for the sweet incense of her grateful 
offering — it was all she had to return thanks with — 
hoped Her Little Britannic Majesty would not mind 
her saying so, *^but the bread was uncommon nice, 
and the milk first-rate !" 

Still mother was evidently not at her ease. She 
had something on her mind. To have it out at once, 
that conscience might not vex her with a sleepless 
night, she produced a costly bracelet of gold, studded 
with diamonds, which she had found on the child. 
She shuddered as she said to Jubal, " My son, could 
she have got this honestly ? She tells me she found 
it in the park, but every thief finds what they steal, 
according to their own account, — honesty is not so 
lucky. I consider, Jubal, you might be the innocent 
means of bringing disgrace upon us all, if this poor 
child should prove to be a thief, and we be detected 
harbouring both her and the stolen goods." 

^* Indeed, ma'am, I did pick it up," little Cubits 
insisted, beginning to cry, — the cry sounding the 
naturalest thing which had yet escaped her, unless it 
were her downright relish of the milk, which seemed 
all the sweeter to a young thing that, perhaps, had 
never had her share from the natural fountain. 

" Please ma'am, I picked it up in the park, above 
a week ago, — I never stole nothink in all my life I" 

Mother half-smiled at the mighty long period 
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comprised in little Cubits' "all my life;" and father 
shook his head — not doubting the child, but pitifully, 
as who should say, ** I doubt it's been a sorry one, 
long or short" Mother wound up with the suggestion, 
that " Jubal should go, before more harm was risked, 
and deliver up the precious trinket at the adjacent 
police station, and tell them all they knew about it." 

All parties assented to their worthy mother's good- 
sense view of a very questionable incident in the case ; 
and on Jubal's return their Saturday night recovered 
its serenity, on the whole, rather enhanced than 
impaired by the adventure with sister Lizzy's repre- 
sentative. 

Of course the child slept there that night ; and I 
know not how many more nights after. Suffice it to 
say, to abridge details, — the police shortly found an 
owner for the bracelet, in a young Ikdy whose friends 
corroborated the child's story, by the fact of the said 
young lady having lost the very costly article, for the 
restoration of which she paid little Cubits the hand- 
some reward which had been advertised in **The 
Times." Nay, when little Cubits' own story reached 
the lady^s ears, it wrought so strongly upon her 
feminine sympathies, that she desired to see the child. 
Little Cubits was conveyed by "Master Jubal," as 
she chose to call him, to the mansion in Belgravia, and 
ushered into the presence of none other than the Honour- 
able the little lady in the tapestried chamber, on the 
gilded ottoman of satin and swan's-down, with the Honi- 
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ton collar, the pearly necklace, and Genoa velvet robe, 
— ^no longer, though, in tears, as when the reader last 
beheld her, but rejoicing with her friends, " that she 
had found the piece she had lost." The dear young lady 
had yet to find a far more precious jewel, which she had 
never felt the loss of yet But there were signs, hope- 
ful and beautiful after their kind, indicative of a fine 
material for grace to work upon, and make perfect in the 
beauty of holiness. Not the least promising of these was 
the natural yearning of her young, feeling heart, to ex- 
press its gratitude to her little sister out of the streets, — 
the stray child, with no mother's memory to recall with 
either love or sorrow ; and whose tiny hand — tiny as 
it was — had repaired a breach in the grand young 
lady's happiness, but whose own sterling sorrows, set 
in no gold nor jewels, reproached as idle, selfish, and 
unthankful, the petulant tears for a bauble, wept on a 
gilded ottoman of satin and swan's-down, in a Honiton 
collar, with a pearly necklace, and Genoa velvet robe. 
Jubal, with a natural, unaffected grace, led little 
Cubits into the presence. ^^Oh, you are the dear 
child!" gently said the lady-girl to the other girl 
that was not a lady, and therefore entitled to rank 
only up to her years, and to take as condescension 
the being " dear childed" by a younger sister accord- 
ing to the flesh, but her lady patroness by virtue of 
her blood, — they might give hiunble folks the simple 
standing of their age, — ^* You are the dear child who 
found poor mamma's bracelet ! " 
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Little Cubits curtsied, as if she was sure the lady 
was quite welcome to say so; and Jubal thought 
what kind of bracelet, too probably, had been Cubits' 
mother's — neither so light nor ornamental, perhaps, he 
fearedt 

" I am very grateful to you, my dear child," said 
the lady. 

Little Cubits made a second curtsey, intimating, 
this time, she thought enough was said about it, — just 
picking up a lost plaything and restoring it to a play- 
mate, seemed sadly too little to make such a fiiss 
about it, — but, of course, it was not for such as her to 
say so, or contradict her betters. 

" Tell- me how you found the bracelet, little 
one?" 

Cubits blushed, as well she might ; she had not 
been used to be so gently spoken to by the class above 
her, much less by the ribalds in her own ; it was some- 
thing new to her, yet infinitely sweeter than the rude old 
slangs, familiarity with which had only bred contempt 
The child, not yet in her teens, was both affected and 
embarrassed. She looked this way, and that way, 
and every way, except where she should have looked 
— towards the lady; but a still gentler repetition 
of the entreaty re-assured her. She plucked up 
courage, and told the lady all about it, as we shall 
tell it, in her own way, much to the honourable lady's 
^unusement at first ; then her interest kindled in it ; 
further on her sympathies awoke; and as the tale 
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wound up, nature triumphed over conventionaKsm, and 
the young heiress shed tears — real ones, of nature's 
finest water, pure as carbon in the diamond, precious 
as a shower of pearls. One child wept for the sorrows 
of another. 

* * * « On that day," said Cubits, assuming 
the lady knew, of course, what day; " on that day, 
ma'am, I was so ravenous hungry, that I tried to 
quiet it by showing it the fine carriages and rich 
folks, a-drivin' round the park. But bein' I was so 
mortal tired, ma'am, I sits down by a tree, and thinkin' 
o' this, and thinkin' o' that, the bosses prancin' to and 
fi*o, so many on 'em continually, rocked me asleep in 
no time. Suppose I slept a good bit, for it was all but 
dark when I was woke by somebody cryin'. I don't 
like to see cryin', never did ; it's no novelty to such as 
me. This un was a young lady, ma'am, a-walkin' and 
sobbin' by the side of her bonnie carriage, her and her 
servants lookin' arter somethink on the ground." 

" Go on," said the heiress, softly ; " that was me, 
but I didn't see you, poor little one 1" 

"We never know whose eye is on us, ma'am, 
when we least suspect it," moralised "Little One;" 
her mind adverting to the police as a case in point. 

" Well, it grew darker, ma^am, and they gev it 
in ; but the sobs o' the young lady went to my heart, as 
if I'd lost something too ; and, please ma'am, I forgot 
how hungry I was jest now, and it didn't seem so cold 
as it was awhile ago, and I says to myself, says I^ III 
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try to find what it was she'd lost, though, in course, I 
didn't know what it might be, bein' as I was afraid to 
ask, and by that they druv away. The live-long 
night I dursn't stir from the spot, ma'am, for fear I 
should miss where to begin searchin' when morning 
came. By the first peep o' daylight I was on the 
look-out, and bless me, ma'am I I found it a'most imme- 
diately ; that pretty thing there I and I hid it directly 
up above my elbow for safety, — it fitted, ma'am, I 
ain't so stout just there, — hopin' to find the poor 
young lady soon, and turn her sorrow into joy. It 
was a bold thing, ma'am, for such as me to look to do; 
and there's no denying it, I was proud of what I had 
about me, but just as afeared o' showing on it, as if I'd 
stole somethink in the room of only findin' it. I 
dursn't go back to the river-side, where I mostly slept 
among the barges and wharves along shore, for fear of 
that 'ere jewil. I wandered from ary to ary at the 
big houses about the park, and asked among the 
servants if so be they knowed of any lady as had lost 
anything? They gev me vittles to tell 'em what it 
was, but I dtirsn't. Six days runnin', ma'am, I 
roved about this end o' town, axin' the same questions, 
and never gettin' no nigher the right owner o' the 
property, except a casualty bit to eat here and there, 
till such times I was wore out ; by that I'd manv a 
good cry over the bright, shiny thing, as minded it no 
more nor a babe smiling at its sick mammy. I ain't 
quite so strong as I looks, ma'am." 
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The lady smiled at the little, pinched-up face 
apologising for its deceptive indication of robustness, 
and Jubal, though a trifle more sadly, smiled with 
her. 

Little Cubits stated in conclusion, summarily — 
** Her having no more to say at this present, except 
last Saturday was a wet night as ever rained, and 
havin' nothink to eat that day, supposed it made the 
wind too many for her; anyway, she'd no strength 
nor sperrit to stand agen it nohow, and gev it in." 

Cubits here suggested, by way of moral, or general 
principle — 

" Sittin' down in the wet, ma'am, is werry bad, but 
standin', when you can't do it, is a deal worse. If you 
want to faint, ma'am, my maxim is, take a seat; it 
breaks the fall, instead o' breaking somethmg worse." 

The lady's eyes watered wistfully towards '^ Little 
One's " preventive economy ; and Jubal with difficulty 
restrained himself from joining in with his account of 
how and where he found the child. But Cubits 
resumed, with a sigh, — ^ 

** It's cuttin' cold out o' doors suai sleety nights, 
till such times it works through you, ma'am, and then 
you're benumbed like — in for it — torpid, as they calls 
the eels under a frost, and live or die, you takes it as 
it comes. I thought to die that night as * Master 
Jubal ' found me ; I did, indeed, ma'am, meaning no 
oflFence, and by that J hid *the property' in my hair, — 
leastways, the hair which this here werry gentleman's 
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mother cut away that night and found it As I was 
a^ayin', ma'am, I sank under Bartlemy's gateway, the 
hospital where my little brother died, — the only one 
as ever loved me.*^ Little Cubits' voice softened as she 
added, " I looked, it may be, to be with him again that 
night I only as I lay there, hour arter hour, and couldn't 
die, I wondered if the poor lady as lost the jewil was 
half so full of sorrow as the poor lass who found it? 
and any way, what could the glitterin' bawble do for 
either on us ? Forgive me, ma'am, for thinkin' of a 
fine gem that way, bein' I was so cold, and drenched, 
and hungered, and that haughty, beautiful jewil on 
me all the while, as would neither warm your limbs 
nor dry your clothes, nor stand a meal's vittels for the 
famished little un as had gone through so much for 
its sake." 

Ah, Cubits 1 little Cubits 1 mark how the lady 
listens, little Cubits. You have touched the right 
chord with a jewelled finger this time. You have 
done it well too, for nature did it for you, and the 
lady sees her own moral image in the sparkling gem, 
and owns its likeness, only that the original will turn 
out a diamond of finer water, or I am no prophet, 
little Cubits. The young heiress often sighed, and 
always sorrowfully, as Cubits' tale went on ; and as it 
reached " Bartholomew^ gateway, and the little bro- 
ther," the lady's bosom heaved with a rising emotion, 
which mechanically drew her nearer and nearer, till 
she stood trembling in every limb before the childish 
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vagrant ; and when Cubits said, "Forgive me, ma'am 1" 
acutely feeling which of the two needed most forgive- 
ness, the eyes of the lady of the mansion — Belgravia 
though it was — filled so fast and fiill with tears, that 
she could no longer see the gilded ottoman of satin 
and swan's-down, nor the Honiton collar, nor pearly 
necklace, nor Genoa velvet robe ; she forgot the great 
gulf fixed by the imperious sanctions of society be- 
twixt street-caste and wealth-caste ; threw her white 
arms round Cubits' neck, and sobbing aloud " You 
poor — little — noble — thing!" she kissed her. 

Oh, the jewel I the jewel I it did some service, after 
all, more beautiful and lovelier far than any brilliancy 
of its own ; it drew two children's hearts together in 
sisterly love; it showed how little any outward 
adomings, apart from " the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit," embellish the character or minister to 
happiness, whether in them that have them, or in 
them that have them not. 

That fellow-creature's kiss — scarcely credible — 
fresh and genuine as from a sister's lips, was an epoch in 
little Cubits' life, was the natural salute which marked 
her crossing of the old Rubicon which rolls too coldly 
and unfordably between the opposite banks of vagrancy 
and civilisation. It quickened in her wild young heart 
the love and the hope of something better than the 
wretched scenes which had inured her to vice and 
suflFering. It opened then and there the sealed foun- 
tain of emotion, and sensibility to humane and moral 
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influence, and the child, touched by the magic power 
of kindness, fell on her knees before the lady of the 
jewel, acknowledging her gracious embrace with a 
burst of passionate weeping. The two young things, 
equally aflFected towards each other from their relative 
points of view, exchanged tears ; there, at least, they 
were on a par in mutuality of feeling, and Jubal, 
looking with an eye of yearning upon both, felt as if 
he was the real jewel-finder, after all ; for here he had 
lighted upon two more precious than the costliest 
stones, one as yet uncut, unpolished, and unset, but 
worthy of the lapidary's work ; the other of the finest 
water, shaped, refined, and set in virgin gold. 

Little remains to be told. The lady charged her- 
self with the care of Cubits' education ; placed her in 
a benevolent Institute where poor girls are judiciously 
taught and trained for respectable places of service, or 
apprenticeship ; or, if they prefer it, for emigration to. 
the British colonies. The lady never ceased her in- 
terest in her little client until she saw her settled well 
in life. 

Jubal's first order, when he started in bookbinding, 
was to execute an expensive fancy of the honourable 
the lady-heiress, who having herself written out in 
full the tale of " Little Cubits and the Bracelet," had 
it bound in vellum and ylasps of gold, bidding Jubal 
keep it for the season, in his shop-wdndow, as a taking 
specimen of his handicraft There was a feeling in 
the fancy, we may remark, which does not often find 
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its way into personal indulgences. She had another 
motive besides serving Jubal. The heiress, by the 
grace of God, had ^* obtained a better inheritance." 
The vellum manuscript and its golden clasps often 
caught the eye of lady-visitors at the mansion, and 
its perusal might suggest to many their own em- 
barking upon the benevolent search after other 
" lively stones," lost jewels of price, lying hid, like 
undiscovered gold, in the dust or the mire of their 
natural geology. 

Years rolled on, the last one still the faster, like a 
fresh spur in the restive flank of time. Little Cubits 
grew apace in bodily and mental stature. No longer 
stunted and decaying under exposure and neglect, 
but thriving under gentle and judicious culture, she 
developed into personal and moral beauty. She who 
*^ never stole nothink " in temptation and poverty, 
stole the hearts of her benefactors by the meek and 
pious spirit which at length repaid their exertions. 
The Jubal family — we called them the Jubilees just 
now — never lost sight of her, nor forgot to have 
their foundling home with them at Christmas and 
Whitsuntide, irrespective of sundry confidential visits 
which Jubal paid at the Establishment, just to see 
how the young kith-and-kinless girl got on, and ask 
her if she wanted anything, tj^at he, Jubal, could go, 
and come again, and bring it for her; and she 
always said, *^ No, thank you. Master Jubal ; you are 
your own welcome. Master JubaL" Then he always. 
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went to fetch her for the holidays, and the sweetest 
ones were the first, and the last of them spent in 
the long walk to and fro with Master Jubal. When 
the inmates of the Refuge told each other's histories at 
night, little Cubits always wound up hers at Bartlemy's 
gateway, whence she was carried home by Master 
Jubal. When she described the grand young lady at 
the Mansion House, on the gilded ottoman of satin and 
swan's-down, with the Honiton collar, and pearly neck- 
lace, and Genoa velvet robe, and told them how 
frighted she was at first sight of the pomp and glory, 
she stood to it, that the grandest sight of all was the 
manly bow, and the noble dignity that looked at the 
lady face to face, when she addressed her sweet voice 
to Master Jubal. 

The time arrived at last when the girl, now full- 
grown and educated, was, with others, to emigrate ; 
and she was not loath to go, only her heart bled in 
secret to part with Master Jubal ; but she dare not tell 
him so. And had Jubal no fond requital that turned 
either heart yearning secretly towards the other, 
though neither had confessed so much? Must she 
cross the seas ? " No, little Cubits, never ! " Jubal 
said. He proposed another arrangement for the " little 
one " of St. Bartlemy's, in which her personal choice 
had chiefly to be consulted; and as she had no one else 
to ask, she did, as she had been taught to do — she 
inquired of God, and of her own heart, and the lonely 
maid decided just as *^ Master Jubal " put it, and he 
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and she became one. Little Cubits' happiest dreams 
were realised — she was the wife of Master Jubal! 
I cannot point the customary model climax of such a 
story as Jubal's by any subsequent discovery of his 
young wife's parentage — she never turned out to be 
anything more than a child of the streets, until she was 
delivered from them. Jubal married her, not for whence, 
but for what she was. Settled in trade as a thriving 
bookbinder, the best accountant in his little shop is the 
child of St. Bartholomew's, who so glories in the 
grateful recollections of the first name her husband 
gave her, that little Cubits almost rivals the pride of 
Mrs. Jubal. The lady of the bracelet is a steady patron 
of Jubal's trade, and often says, that by the loss of the 
trinket she found a far greater treasure, in the oppor- 
tunity it afforded her of being instrumental to the 
happiness of the little friendless girl who restored her 
jewellery indeed, but whom the lady herself was the 
means of restoring, as a more precious jewel, to the 
bosom of a genuine man, and to her proper niche in 
the homely shrine of society. 

We have observed little order in this sketch, and 
have too much confounded present and future, like 
men accustomed to the rapid transits of both, into the 
common receptacle of the past 

But we must not forget to finish our recital of the 
family's Saturday night We must retrace our steps, 
and, if you like, to the very eve when Jubal brought 
home the foundling. Suppose the weekly i^\:s.<5s^iaiL 
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reports concluded — all the useful and suggestive com- 
ments from father, mother, brothers, or sisters, have 
been submitted and discussed, and perhaps every one 
feels how every one else has helped, and encouraged 
him or her on, and they would not miss the Christian- 
fellowship night on any account But they remem- 
bered the Scripture which they had been taught to 
apply to Saturday, — ^^that day was the preparation^ 
and the Sabbath drew on." The evening is closed 
with reading some selected passage bearing on the 
holy morrow, sacred to more exclusive communion 
with God. Exposition, mutual conversational exposi- 
tion, with a view to excite and maintain a more general 
interest and attention, sometimes assists the simple 
experimental commentaries of their father. A Sabbatic 
hymn tunes their hearts in harmony with the present 
exercise, and with their anticipations of the coming 
day; and fervent prayer for Christian ministers and 
people, for the ungodly at home and the heathen 
abroad, for careless professors, and for the undecided, 
still "halting between two opinions," for the sick, 
poor, and needy, for the disappointed, unhappy, and be- 
reaved, for mourners in Zion, for the tempted and the 
fallen, for our Queen and country, for the Church of 
Christ all over the world, for pardon and spiritual 
renewal, for more grace, and light, and love, and 
peace, and unity, and heavenly -mindedness; and, 
finally, in peace and charity with all men, the prayers 
are ended, the week closed, the good-night uttered. 
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the parental blessing spoken, and then each and all to 
rest, " for so He giveth His beloved sleep." 

Sunday 

was a day which even Jhbal's inventive genius 
forbore to touch ; it was the day " of the old paths to 
walk in," not to be secularised in by-ways of our own. 
Jubal let it alone to its proper solemnisations. He 
would have felt touching the Sabbath to be a sin, like 
Uzzah's laying his hand upon the ark : the holy day 
was not his to meddle with ; it was the Lord's day, 
and as such they all revered and hallowed it. 

The two eldest sons were cunning players on the 
first and second flute, and Jubal, as might be 
suspected from his name, inclined towards the key- 
bugle and French-horn, perhaps in harmony with the 
old associations of jubilee and trumpet One of the 
girls had bought, and learned with her brothers' aid, 
the concertina, the rest laying up their savings to 
buy other instruments as they could, by and by. 
Shall we say the clarionet and imperial violin, not 
without a remote contingency of the massive violoncello, 
by some public subscription of the family orchestra ? 
In the meantime they fell in with the parental voices 
to form the domestic choir, whose early hymns 
ushered in the Sabbath morning with sacred music, 
" singing and making melody in their hearts unto the 
Lord." Thus the family were independent of external 
sources of consistent gratification for the Sabbath, as 
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for all other days. All they wished for they, had 
within themselves, and enough to spare a hearty 
welcome to any Christian friend or neighbour who 
chose to drop in among them, and do as they did. 
Father set his face against Sunday visiting, whether 
in his own house or in others ; but if a visitor was 
spending the Sabbath with him, he must conform to 
the commandment which includes in its observance 
** the stranger that is within thy gates." Here was no 
difficulty with any man that was ^' like minded," and 
any one that was " otherwise minded " found he was 
one too many there, and either took his leave, or, won 
over by what he saw and heard, might have come to 
lounge, but remained to pray. 

Mother herself catechised the juniors, and then 
for half-an-hour before Morning Service father read to 
them some interesting chapters of Christian Biography, 
of which the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Religious Tract Society, kept them in 
cheap and abundant supply. The elder brothers and 
sisters taught their classes in the Sunday-school, and 
were as popular as teachers ai school as they were as 
choristers at home. The whole family met at church, 
as soon as the last baby was old enough for mother to 
bring it with them; and if there was an infant-cry at 
times, it was better to go out of church on such occasions 
than not to come at all. Ministers and congregations 
should not be hard upon a crying baby. They do not 
know what it costs many a poor Christian matron to 
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get there with her little one, when she has no one 
to leave it in charge with at home. I never hear an 
infant cry in church without feeling for the mother, to 
whom it is vastly more trying than to anybody else. 

After dinner, if the day was fine enotigh, a short 
walk to the nearest green lanes within their reach, or 
some other open and quiet spot, their way enlivened 
ty a sober talk over the sermon, brought them within 
another hour of tea, previous to which father held his 
Bible class, illustrating to his children, in his homely 
way, the meaning of the doctrine and duty in the sacred 
stories of the Gospels. The "Evening Sacrifice" at 
church again numbered them among its worshippers, 
and on their return the hallowed day was closed with 
anthem by the home choir, praises on earth fitly 
terminating in prayer, as prayer in heaven terminates 
in endless praise. And so to bed, not worn, nor 
weary, but healthily tired enough to welcome the 
hour of sleep, and realise a sense of rest, without a 
sigh or wish in that simple, ingenuous family to spend 
their Sabbaths otherwise. Heart and voice they 
joined in the sentiment: 

" Lord, how delightful 'tis to see, 
A whole assembly worship thee ; 
At once they sing, at onc^ they pray, 
They hear of heaven, and learn the way ! ** 

Postscript. 
Jubal is getting elderly now, " Grey hairs are here 
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and there upon him, and he knoweth it not," — not in 
the sense of thoughtless inadvertency, that does not 
*^ number its days," but as being young at heart as 
ever, and still fertile as of old in inventing new games 
and pastimes for his and little Cubits' rising genera- 
tion. Happy with his children, "and the more the 
merrier," he never dreams that it was a Jewish only, 
and not a Christian benediction, that blesses the man 
that hath his quiver full of them 1 They are not 
rich, though they are of that class of character who 
are never really poor. The Divine blessing on their 
industry and thrift has made them " well-to-do" in the 
world. However heavy his toil at times, Jubal makes 
light of it, by the heart he puts into it. He repeats, 
with equal success in his next generatioij, the home 
experiments which told so well on his own. By the 
grace of God, on the exercise of a little common sense, 
he has solved the enigma, how to make the humblest 
home happy. Righteousness, cheerfulness, cleanli- 
ness, frugality, these are its secrets, like those simple 
locks of hair, in the ordinary care of which lay the 
mysterious strength which baffled the Philistines, and 
carried away the gates of their city. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



TRUE FRIENDS IN SICKNESS. 



The present subject is one in which every one ought 
to be interested. Most of us know, or will soon 
know, what sickness is. Some have felt what it is 
to be without a friend at such a time; others could 
tell how much they have suffered from mistaken 
friends; while, as is always the case with every- 
thing that is good, only a few know the comforts of 
having foimd a real friend in their time of need. 
The following story contains examples of these cases. 
Of course, the lessons which it is intended to convey 
are for those in health, — not those who need friends, but 
those who are called on to act such a part towards 
some suffering fellow-creature. And we should all 
remember that the time, perhaps, will soon come, when 
we ourselves shall want that assistance and comfort 
which we are now bidden to render to our neigh- 
hours. 

The little town of A was a busy and a cheerful 

one. Several flourishing manufactures were carried 
on there, and being pleasantly situated in a healthy and 
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pretty part of the country, a good number of respect- 
able families resided in its immediate neighbourhood. 
It was a market-town, too, and on market-day 
presented as pleasant a picture of cheerful, active, 
stirring life as any in our land. In fact, it was a 
rising and a prosperous place. True, it wanted the 
interest of old associations which is attached to so many 
of the great towns and cities of old England. Here was 
no castle in ruins, telling its tale of by-gone greatness, 
when our old Saxon ancestors lived, and feasted, and 
fought ; or when their Norman conquerors were 
establishing their kingdom here, changing the ancient 
customs and laws, and even language, to the daily 
mortification of the former possessors ; or later, when, 
in the time of Stephen, the barons filled the country 
with their strongholds, setting the king* at defiance, 
and trampling the poor under their feet; or, later still, 
telling of the warlike deeds of our Henrys and Edwards, 
or the glory of our great Queen Bess. Here were no 
old mansions falling to decay, because grand folks no 
longer kept up the unfashionable and antique dwellings 
in a place which had so much gone down. All these 
things make one cling to many a grand old spot, and 
linger there, as over the grave of some dear friend. 

But all such points of interest were wanting at A . 

A few years ago it was but an insignificant place, a 
mere village, remarkable only for its pretty scenery and 
healthy, bracing climate. Then some well-known public 
man visited the neighbourhood ; the idea struck Iiim 
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that there was a good opening there for enterprising 
persons. He tdked of it to his acquaintance, recom- 
mending the sick ones to try its pure, fresh air for a 
season. So it came to pass that new houses were 
called for ; and soon rows of handsome and convenient 
dwellings sprang up, and that so quickly, that some 
said they were " bhvm upT^ A railway, too, was 
brought close by, and the trade of the little town grew 
to be wonderfully flourishing; and those among the 
shopkeepers who had any spirit in them to keep up 
with the times speedily smartened up their shops, and 
increased their stock of goods, engaging fresh London 
hands to sell them; while the regular old jog-trot 
folks, whom nothing could rouse, soon found them- 
selves pushed aside by the new^-comers. The popula- 
tion rapidly increased ; a new church was built, and 
larger schools were required; a fine new ** Reading- 
room" and " Literary Institution " were erected ; and 
those who had known the place twenty years before 
could hardly believe it to be the same. Everything 
spoke of life, young, fresh, hopeful, growing life. The 
inhabitants were brisk and busy, and the visitors 
seemed to catch the infection ; so that every face told 
of energy and hope. 

Among the many new arrivals in A was a 

gentleman of the name of Grey, who had taken lodgings 
for his wife and young family in one of the very plea- 
santest parts of the town, intending, if he found every- 
thing answer his expectations, to buy one of the nftw 
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and handsome villas which had lately been built. He 
hoped in this way to secure a home where his children 
would grow strong and vigorous in body and mind, and 
where their naturally active and ardent dispositions 
would find ftdl opportunity for exercise, that would be 
good both for themselves and for their neighbours, 
among whom it was his great desire that they should 
be useful. His eldest daughter, a girl of eighteen, had 
early shown a deep longing to do all she could to 
promote the improvement and happiness of the poor 
aroimd her. It was her great delight to gather a 
little class of children together, and hear them read, 
or read to them, some of those parts of the Bible which 
all children love; and she had a very engaging man- 
ner, and a particularly interesting way of explaining 
things ; so that she was always a great favourite with 
them. She wished also to spend a part of her time in 
the cottages, reading to the aged, comforting the sick, 
and endeavouring to lead the careless to think of 
those things ^^ which belong to their everlasting peace." 
Hitherto most of her time had been spent in her own 
studies; and she had been so placed, that she had 
scarcely been able to attempt anything in this way. 
But her parents, delighted to find such a desire in their 
dear child, were very anxious that her plans should be 
encouraged, and her wishes indulged. Mr. Grey, 
therefore, immediately called on the clergyman of the 
new church, and begged him to take her by the hand, 
and provide her with the employment she loved. 
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Gladly he promised to do so, offering her a class in 
the Sunday-school, and saying that he would think 
over his sick list, and try to find some suitable casesi 
for her to begin with. 

The next day the Rev. Edmund White was 
announced, and after warmly welcoming his young 
assistant to his parish, proceeded to tell her something 
of the history of a poor girl, to whom he thought she 
might be very useful ; saying, at the same time, that 
she would do well to give all her attention to this one 
case at first, as she was young both in years and in 
the work ; but that he would soon find her others, 
when she was a little used to it Then, adding some 
kind words of counsel, and wishing her God-speed, he 
took his leave. 

And now Ellen felt the happiest girl on earth; 
her step was so light, her voice so cheerfal, and her 
manner so animated, that the old nurse could not make 
out what had pleased Miss Grey so much. She quite 
understood it, however, when Ellen told her of heir 
new employment; for she knew well the joy of being 
useful, and of feeling one's self of some consequence in 
the >5rorld. 

Next day, as soon as she had finished her morning 
duties, our young friend hastened to visit her sick 
charge, and very eager she was to make her acquaint- 
ance. It was a lovely summer's day, and she had to 
pass through the market-place, which was teeming 
with fruity and all sorts of good things^ and where 
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every one appeared in excellent spirits; and then, 
taming down a passage^ she soon came to the Infant- 
school. The door was a little open, and the hum of 
the young voices attracted her attention. She could 
not resist just taking a look at them, and as she went 
in, they began singing a very lively glee. At any 
other time she would not have got away from such a 
scene under an hour ; but her mind was then full of a 
different subject, so she hurried away, and was soon 
at the cottage-door. Here her courage failed her a 
little ; and she began to wonder how she should be 
received, and what she should say and do. Lifting 
up her heart for guidance from above, she knocked 
gently, and was soon admitted by a very respectable, 
bustling-looking woman, who, having been informed 
of her intention beforehand, immediately invited her 
into the sick-room. There she found a young girl, 
about her own age, lying on the bed, pale and thin, 
and with every sign of lingering illness about her. 
She, too, was prepared for her visit, and had evi- 
dently been lately put in order to receive her. 

Ellen took the chair offered her, and began making 
inquiries into the nature of her complaint. These 
Were chiefly answered by the mother, who said that 
her daughter was then suffering from the effects of a 
violent illness, which she had had some months be- 
fore, and which had left her in this weak state. 

" You see. Miss," she added, " it's very trying for 
A joung thing like her to be shut up so long, and not 
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able to do anything for herself or her family, when, 
if she was but well, and strong like other girls, she'd 
have as good a chance as any one of getting on in 
the world." 

Ellen assented to this remark with much feeling, 
and at the same time timidly said something about the 
duty of submitting to God's will, and trjdng to feel 
that He knows best what is good for us. She heartily 
wished that the mother would leave her alone with the 
poor girl, thinking that, perhaps, then she might be able 
to draw her out, and get her to i^eak of her own feelings 
freely ; but she hardly knew how to propose this, and 
so she took out some of the contents of her basket, 
which had been stocked by her mamma before setting 
out, and tried to persuade her to taste some of the 
good things which they had hoped would tempt her 
appetite. Poor Kate made two or three efforts, say- 
ing, that " the jelly was very nice, and that the fruit 
looked delicious;" but Ellen feared it was only done 
out of civility, and a feeling of gratitude. She was 
evidently thankful for the kind attention, and wished 
to seem pleased; but there was a settled look of 
melancholy about her which was very distressing to 
witness, and her visitor felt a longing to get at the real 
cause of this, and to be able to do something which 
would touch the root of the evil. How to proceed 
she did not know; and she felt afraid lest, inex- 
perienced as she was, she might do harm instead of 
good. She therefore resolved to content herself with 
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the attempt she had made to show herself interested 
and anxious to relieve, and to ask advice of hear 
parents and of Mr. White, before taking any further 
steps. So she took her leave, with many expressions 
of sympathy, and telling them that they would soon 
see her again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey listened with interest to her 
story, but told her at once that, without knovdng 
more of the girl's character, they could not advise her 
in any way. Mr. White had informed them that it 
was a difficult case ; for Kate was very reserved, and 
hitherto everything that had been done had failed to 
cheer her. He had said that, in giving Ellen such a 
case, he felt he was trying an experiment; but he 
thought that, whether she succeeded in affording 
comfort or no, the lesson would be useful to herself; 
while he had great hopes that, being so near -poor 
Kate's age, the girl might be induced to open her heart 
to her, and thus one step might be gained at least. 

So £llen went to the school next day, which hap« 
pened to be Sunday, resolved to gather up her courage 
and lay her difficulty before her minister. She went 
early, in order to have time to consult him before 
school. He was there before her, probably with the 
same object, and at once invited her into a little class- 
room, that they might not be interrupted. When she 
had told her story, he said, " Well, my young friend, I 
think you have done a great deal in your first visit 
Ton have^ I believe^ made a good impression ; and 
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you have found out that there is a difficulty, which I 
assure you / did not discover at 6rst; but women 
generally read faces better than men,** he added^ 
smiling ; " and I wished to see if you would at once 
find out that you have got a delicate task before you. 
And then, you have not done too much ; that is a great 
point Now I am sure you ought to be encouraged, 
for you seem to possess that which is one of the most 
useful qualities a sick-nurse or visitor can have, the 
power of entering into the feelings of others and read- 
ing their characters. I would advise you to go again 
to tlie cottage in two or three days, and just tell the 
mother, before you go into the sick*room, that you 
would like to see her daughter alone. Perhaps you 
may soon draw her out, or it may be a work of time ; 
but, if you go on cautiously, yet steadily, setting your 
whole mind upon it, I believe you will succeed ; and 
we will both pray that, when the disease is discovered, 
we may be enabled to apply the remedy." 

School now commenced. Ellen was soon en* 
grossed with her class, and afterwards she proceeded 
to church with a full heart Very thankful did she 
feel to be employed in her Master's vineyard; and 
never had she so known the privilege of prayer as on 
that day. It was such a comfort to be able to lay her 
own cares and anxieties, and the cares of those com- 
mitted to her charge, before her Father in heaven, 
and to know that she might, and ought, to look for a 
blessing on even her feeble efforts. 
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Her mind was very full of poor Kate ; and for the 
next two days she kept turning over and over what 
she should do and say at then* next meeting, though 
she was at last obliged to set out without having 
decided on anything. 

She chatted for a little while with the mother 
before going up, and she promised soon to leave her 
with Kate, but said she must go up with her ; for she 
** hadn't expected Miss Grey that day, and everything 
was'in a muddle up-stairs." 

The poor invalid looked even more poorly than 
when she first saw her ; she had had a bad night, and 
was much exhausted. Having been before informed 
that wine was ordered by the doctors, Ellen imme- 
diately gave her some which she had brought with 
her. This soon revived her, she thanked her kind 
friend warmly, saying, it had done her a great deal 
of good, and pressed her to stay a little bit; for she 
should be able to talk, if she would not mind waiting 
a few minutes. Ellen had intended to call another 
time, fearing her visit would be too much for Kate 
just then, but gladly remained on being urged to do 
so. And she thus had an opportunity of watching 
the mother, who, though a kind person, seemed evi- 
dently to give constant pain to her daughter, by 
talking of the great exp^ise she was to them, and 
how much she had to do, now Kate was ill ; while 
she disturbed her very much by dusting and fidgeting 
about the room^ which wa3 already quite tidy, and 
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by her well-meant but ill-directed eflTorts to put her 
comfortable. At last she went down-stairs^ and then 
Ellen drew her chair close to the bed, and began to 
tell the invalid how much she had thought of her 
since she first saw her, and how she wished to relieve 
her and cheer her. 

The tears came into Kate's eyes, but she only said, 
" Thank you kindly. Miss, but I'm afraid nobody can 
do that." 

" Oh, you mustn't say so," replied Ellen ; *^ I hope 
you'll very soon get strong and well again." 

*^ Ah," she answered, with a heavy sigh, ^' it'll be 
a long day before I do that." 

" What does the doctor say?" inquired her young 
friend. 

** He kept saying the same as you do, for a long 
time; but lately he hasn't said much about it to 
me ; only the other day he told mother that perhaps 
I should never get well ; and that some people lie for 
years just as I am, after an illness like I had last 
Christmas." 

Ellen thought, though she said nothing, that the 
doctor did not intend this information to get to Kate's 
ears. 

He did not seem to fear a fatal ending to her ill- 
ness at present, and it could do no good to hold out 
such a prospect before her. 

" Nobody knows what it is to be told such a thing, 
but those who have been as I am," she went on ; and 
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with a burst of tears, added, " it seems more than I 
can bear/* 

Ellen was deeply aflfected; she felt that she ought 
to say some words of comfort, but none would come. 
For some time they mingled their tears together, and 
thus again she unconsciously took the right course. 
The poor girl felt that she deeply sympathised with 
her. No regular set speech stopped her mouth, and 
she seemed determined to open her whole heart But 
it was plain that she had talked enough, and the young 
visitor rose to take leave. 

Kate looked at her, as though she would have said, 
*' You understand me, I see ; next time FU tell you 
more ;" but she did not speak, except to say, " Come 
again soon, please. Miss." 

No more was needed; the tone in which the words 
were spoken went to Ellen's heart ; and very joyful 
she felt at the prospect which there seemed of so soon 
obtaining the confidence of her charge ; for such she 
felt the sick girl to be. Slowly she took her way 
homeward, pondering over the short interview, and 
wondering whether she had really been brought to 
that place in order to bring comfort to this suffering 
one. The idea that perhaps she was not only to minister 
comfort to her body, and refreshment to her spirits, 
but also to be the means of leading her out of the 
kingdom of darkness, and introducing her into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, flashed through 
her mind ; but it seemed at first presumptuous to enters 
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tain it, till she remembered that God has " chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty;" 
and that it is " not by might, nor by power," but by 
God's Spirit, that such a change is ever wrought 

It is very common, yet it seems strange, for the 
servants of God to have such thoughts; their one 
object should be to turn sinners from the error of 
their ways ; and yet, when it comes to any particular 
case, they often seem to shrink from indulging the 
hope that they can be the means of such a change. 
This looks like humility, at first sight, but it is really 
want of faith, and shows how long it is before we 
realise that the work is not of man, but of God. 

Passing again through the busy, bustling streets, 
Ellen was painfully struck with the contrast they 
presented to the scene she had just left ; and she felt 
more strongly than ever, what a trial it must be for 
one who had once entered with all the ardour of 
youth into all this active life, to be thus laid aside, 
wearing out her young days in idleness and pain. It 
seemed as though the affliction would not have been 
so bitter, had she lived in some little quiet village, or 
old decayed town, where there was nothing going on \ 
but to be laid aside here^ where there had been so 
much to excite her energies, and where all had pro- 
mised so fair, — this was, indeed, dreadful. And she 
feared that there was small hope of a speedy recovery ; 
it seemed likely that Kate would have to bear many 
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more weeks and months of pain and weakness^ even if 
she should ever recover. 

She was absorbed in these thoughts, when her 
attention was drawn to a miserable object lying on a 
bank in the little lane through which she was passing, 
and which was very near to her own home. It was 
a most forlorn-looking little boy, about ten years old, 
whose white lips and pallid countenance told either of 
sickness or starvation. He did not beg, but looked 
at her with a sort of envious expression, as if he could 
not see why she should look so well and comfortable, 
while he was so miserable and hungry. Ellen's tender 
heart was touched; she spoke kindly to the child, 
asking his name, where he lived, and what made him 
so pale. A look of hope came over his face, when 
thus gently addressed, and he answered that "he was 
so hungry, — he had had nothing to eat for two days ; 
he lived very near there, but there was no one to take 
care of him now, for his mother was ill, and couldn't 
move off the ground." 

"The ground!" said Ellen; "has she no bed to 
lie on?" 

" Oh, no, ma'am," said the child ; " she's got 

nothing at all, — it's only in an old shed she's lying in, 

— and she's got not a bit of food neither. She'll soon be 

.dead, she says, and I shall be all alone in the world ; 

and then I shall die, too." 

"But won't you show me where your mother 
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lives? and then, perhaps, we may keep her from dying," 
said Ellen. 

The child slowly got up; he seemed almost too 
faint to walk, but this new hope urged him to try. 
When Ellen saw this, she longed for a great piece of 
bread to satisfy the poor child's hunger ; but she had 
nothing in her basket except some biscuits, which she 
thought Kate might like, but which she had forgotten 
to give her. So she just made him sit down and eat 
some of these ; and then, to her great joy, she found 
that she had still a little drop of wine left, which she 
made him drink. It was touching to see his eager- 
ness ; and she was glad to find that when he had eaten 
all she had to give him, he seemed already better, and 
could manage to lead her to the old shed where his 
mother lay. 

The poor creature did, indeed, seem to be almost 
gone. She was too weak to speak ; so Ellen made 
little Tommy sit down beside her, and ran home to 
fetch something to revive her, leaving the child to 
whisper the cheering news that he had found a friend, 
and they would soon have some food. 

She was almost breathless when she reached home ; 
seeing her mother with her walking things on, she hastily 
told her story, — described where the woman lay, and 
entreated her to coine directly, and to bring some 
nourishment with her. The children were at dinner, 
and there was some nice hot soup on the table. This 
was just the thing ! She instantly filled the little bottle 
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in which she had carried the wme^ and catching up a 
spoon and some pieces of breads put them into her 
basket^ and flew back to the shed with theuL Her 
mother thought within herself that it was most likely 
an imposture altogether^ and made haste to follow 
her^ that she might find out the truth. On arriving 
at the door^ she saw her daughter kneeling on the 
straw beside a miserable-looking woman^ feeding her 
with the spoon, as she was able to swallow a few 
drops; while the boy was devouring the bread so 
eagerly, that she could not doubt that, whether they 
were deserving objects of charity or not, they were 
certainly on the brink of starvation; and that it was 
undoubtedly her duty to see that they were taken 
care of. The woman was evidently not in a state to 
be questioned ; but Tommy told her, in answer to her 
inquiries, that his father had died lately, and his 
mother had fretted very much. She was too sickly 
to get any regular work ; and at last had set off to 
walk to some place where she had a brother, who, she 
hoped, would help her ; but her money was all spent, 
and she became too ill to proceed. The owner of the 
shed had given them leave to sleep there, after many 
entreaties, but seemed to have looked on them as 
vagabonds, and refused them any other help. They 
were strangers in the place, and Tommy did not know 
how to beg, or what to do ; so, in his wretchedness, 
he had just wandered out to where Ellen found him ; 
and there he was obliged to lie down exhausted. 
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Mrs. Grey went off directly to Mr. White, whose 
house was very near, to beg his assistance. He was 
out ; but Mrs. White said she would send off for an 
old woman whom her husband employed as a nurse in 
very destitute cases, and also promised to see that the 
poor things were taken care of, until the woman was 
able to be moved to the workhouse. Ellen would not 
leave her until help arrived ; and before that time her 
patient appeared a little revived. She felt sure, from 
her appearance, that Tommy'« story was tnie, but 
prudently refrained from asking any questions until 
she should be stronger. Mr. Orey shook his head 
when he heard the history of his daughter's adventure, 
and hinted that he thought she had been " taken in." 
However, not wishing to vex her, he allowed himself 
to appear convinced that it was all right, resolving to 
make full inquiries into the facts of the case; and 
then he told Ellen that he had quite made up his mind 

to remain at A , and that he had just seen a house 

which he hoped would suit them exactly. She was 
very pleased to hear this; for she had become so 
much interested in her work, that she could not bear 
to think that she might perhaps have to leave it 

Nurse, too, was very glad ; for she also had had 
plans, and had been contriving many little ways in 
which she could assist her dear young lady in her 
labours of love. There was no young baby now ; and 
so slie had a good deal of leisure time; and she thought 
she would employ some of it in turning some of the 
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children's old things into useful clothes for the poor. 
There was a quantity of list hoarded up somewhere, 
and she meant to turn it out, and make it up into 
tippets for the winter ; for she ** was sure that, by that 
time, Miss Ellen would have plenty of customers." 

She had seen a great deal of sickness, also ; and if 
she was allowed to go with the young visitor sometimes, 
she could show her many ways of making sick people 
comfortable, which the cottagers often knew nothing 
about. 

Ellen would like to have taken her to Kate's 
cottacre; but that would never do, as the mother 
considered herself an excellent nurse. Though she 
was sure this was a great mistake, she could not 
interfere ; and therefore it was a relief to her to find, 
at her next visit, that a young sister of Kate's had left 
her place and had come home. It seemed likely that 
the mother would keep her for a time to assist her ; 
and as the sisters were very fond of each other, she 
might, perhaps, soon take the chief charge of the sick 
girl. The latter was looking better ; it appeared as 
if a weight had been taken from her mind. She wel- 
comed her kind friend very warmly ; and they were 
soon alone together ; for her sister had evidently been 
asked to leave the room when Miss Grey came again. 
Ellen began at once by saying, in a very frank and 
warm-hearted way, that she was going to make her 
treat her as a friend. " You don't know how much 
I feel for you, Kate," she said; *^and I want to be 
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able to comfort you. Now, do tell me all that troubles 
you; surely you needn't mind me; I'm young, like 
you ; so, now don't be afraid, that's a good girl." 

^'Oh, Miss!" she sobbed out, "I'm not afraid of 
you ; and I'll tell you anjrthing you like, since you're 
so kind as to wish it; but, after all, there's nothing 
much to tell that they don't know ; only I'm very ill, 
and I know I shall never be any better ; and this some- 
times makes me feel as if my heart would break. 
And then mother doesn't know what I feel, and father 
doesn't know ; and Mrs Jones, though she's very kind, 
she don't understand me neither ; and they come and 
stand there, and pity me, and tell me not to fret, 
because it's God's will that I should be as I am ; and 
I ought to submit and be patient ; and I just think 
to myself, that I'll just be quiet and say nothing at 
all, for it ain't likely they can feel as I do about it. 
But it makes me worse, I know, keeping it all to 
myself; and I think I feel a little better since I made 
up my mind to talk to you. Miss ; and since Sally came 
home ; for though I couldn't tell her all that's in my 
heart, still she don't keep telling me not to fret, and 
that like ; but she'll just sit and cry with me." 

" Well, but, my poor girl, why didn't you talk to 
Mr. White ? You need not have feared him, surely ; 
and he could have comforted you better than any 
one." 

" Oh, Miss, I wouldn't tell him for anything ; he'd 
think I had been deceiving him all this while." 
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" Deceiving him, Kate ! what do you mean?'' 

"It'sjust two years," she replied, ^^sincelwas con- 
firmed. Mr. White examined me, and he was very 
kind; he asked me if I really hoped my heart was 
changed, for no one ought to go up to the bishop who 
did not think she was a child of God. I told him I 
was sure I was one, for I felt very different from what I 
used to do. I didn't mean to deceive him ; but I know 
now I deceived myself. I might have known very well, 
if I had examined myself, that I never had what he 
called the ^ marks of God's children.' I went regular 
to church and to school ; but I didn't love prayer, nor 
I didn't love the Saviour. I just thought I ought to 
be confirmed, because I was old enough ; and, besides, 
I wanted the white frock and the cap. " Oh, I couldn't 
talk to Mr. White 1 " 

*^ Do you remember the words, * Whom the Lord 
loveth, he chasteneth?'" said Ellen, with deep feeling. 

Kate paused, and looked at her earnestly ; then, 
after a minute or two, she answered, *'Yes, but it's 
not only those whom He loves, for He punishes His 
enemies, too ;" and a shudder seemed to pass through 
her. 

At that moment both the girls were startled by 
perceiving that Kate's mother had entered the room 
with the clergyman. 

" Miss Grey," he said, " I'm afraid I have inter- 
rupted you, but I was not aware you were here, until 
I heard your voice as I came up ; and I must confess 
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that some little things which caught my ear interested 
me so much, that it did not occur to me that I had 
better go back. And so, Kate, you are afraid of me, 
I find," he continued, seating himself by the bed-side ; 
and then, to give her time to recover herself, " why, 
you really look quite blooming to-day, for you ; and 
your hand is not so hot Pray, who has been bring- 
ing you all these beautiful flowers?" 

^* It was Sally, sir ; she knows how fond of flowers 
I always was ; and she frets so, because I can't go out 
to pick them now.'^ 

And the way in which she uttered this, encouraged 
Mr. White to hope that her usual reserve was passing 
away ; so, without noticing these last words, he imme- 
diately said, in the kindest way he possibly could, 
" You had got to rather a knotty point in your dis- 
course just now, I think. Will you let me try to help 
you out of the difficulty ? " 

" Oh, Mr. White, I shall be so glad if you will," 
said Ellen ; ** we were wanting your help sadly." 

" Well," he said, addressing Kate, " it seemed to 
me, from what fell on my ears as I came up-stairs, 
that you are just in this state ; — you are sufiering a 
heavy trial, so heavy," he added, with a sigh, *^ that 
none but those who are in the same position can fully 
sympathise with you. Your heart rebels against the 
discipline, and sometimes very strongly; you feel it 
hard that you are thus dealt with, and the only ex- 
planation you can find is, that God is a jealous God, 
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and angry with the wicked every day. You cannot 
see that it is in love, because, * for the present, it seems 
grievous;' and you look back on your past life, and 
find that you have all this time been mistaken ; and 
while you fancied yourself in the narrrow way, you 
were quietly sliding down the broad road that leadeth 
to destruction ; and so you have made up your mind 
that all the trouble which has come upon you is in 
judgment, and cannot see the mercy mingled with it 
Now, I want you to take a different view of your case 
altogether ; don't keep looking back, in order to find 
out some little ground to hope that you have been 
better than you think, but just confess that you have 
been a miserable sinner ; don't allow yourself to doubt 
that point ; and then seek to believe that your present 
trial was sent to teach you this lesson, and to drive 
vou to the Saviour, to find your rest and peace in Him. 
He is ready to wash out all your sins, and to bestow 
on you such happiness as you have never yet known. 
I don't want to persuade you that your trial is a light 
one, or to tell you that other people have heavier ones; 
for that, I dare say, you would hardly believe ; and, 
at any rate, it would be no comfort to you, if you 
could think so. But I do want you so to know what 
true happiness is, as to be able to say, with the prophet 
Habakkuk, ^ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines ; the labour of the 
olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
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no herd in the stalls ; (in other words, when every- 
thing on earth looks dark;) yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.' Don't 
think that either your kind young visitor or I are 
inclined to judge you harshly. Whatever other people 
may do, we only feel very sorry for you, and anxious 
to give you real comfort." 

Poor Kate was bathed in tears, and could not 
reply, and nothing was said for some minutes ; and 
then, after a few very earnest and simple words of 
prayer, Mr. White took his leave. As he kindly 
pressed her hand in bidding her good-by, the formerly 
cold and reserved Kate looked up in his face, and 
sobbed out, " I shall never say I can't talk to you 
again, sir." 

Ellen took leave at the same time, and after 
they had left the house, Mr. White told her that she 
would be glad to hear that inquiries had been made 
about the poor woman and boy in the, old shed, whom 
she had probably saved from perishing, and who were 
both improving, and that the boy's tale was quite true ; 
" but," he said; " the cruel brother, who is living about 
twenty miles from here, refuses to do anything for 
them ; therefore, at present, they must remain in the 
Union. So, you see, you will have plenty to do, for 
they're always asking after you, I'm told." 

To the Union Ellen bent her steps the very next 
day. Her two first efforts in visiting had been pecu- 
liarly successful, and she felt very thankful, and much 
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encouraged to go on with renewed zeal. She found 
both mother and son in the sick-ward ; and though 
both looked better — and the child considerably so — 
yet the poor woman seemed in a miserably weak state, 
and in very low spirits. She had been in respectable 
circumstances, and the thought of being in a work- 
house hurt her very much. And there was, of course, 
a great deal to put up with. Being obliged to mix 
with low people was very trying; and though the 
matron appeared a kind and pleasant woman, the 
nurse was very rough and unfeeling in her manner. 

It was a hard matter for the poor creature to 
forget these trials, even for a short time ; and yet she 
certainly strove to do so, and to lift her thoughts 
above ; and the discovery that this was a true Christian 
woman was another delight for Ellen. She found 
she wanted many little comforts, which she resolved 
to get for her ; and she made up her mind to devote 
an hour every other day to her, and to teaching little 
Tommy, who did not seem a very bright child, though 
he was particularly tractable, and very fond of his 
mother. He was her only child, and she had rather 
spoilt him ; and then he had endured more trouble of 
different sorts than many children of his age are called 
to bear ; and, being naturally tender-hearted, he had 
been more affected by it. The effect had been, in a 
great measure, to stupefy him, and render him hopeless 
and despairing. Ellen's mother advised her to try, by 
every means she could think of, to excite, him to rouse 
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and exert himself. Happily he could read; so she 
took him many interesting books, and often chose lives 
of great men who had risen from low life by their 
own perseverance and energy. These he read to his 
mother; and they helped to pass the weary hours. 
But the time which Ellen spent with them was the 
great thing which they looked forward to continually. 
This was generally divided equally between the mother 
and her boy : first, in hearing him read, and looking 
over his copybook and at his slate ; and then in read- 
ing a chapter to his mother, to which he, too, listened 
with great interest, and sometimes tried to join a little 
in the conversation which always followed. In this 
Ellen felt herself the learner; for her patient was 
double her age, both in years and in Christian expe- 
rience. Still, she had advantages of reading which 
the older Christian had not, and could, therefore, 
explain many passages which had before been puzzling 
to her. 

She had obtained leave for Tommy to be with 
them at these times, and also to be allowed to go 
every day to see his mother. This she was obliged 
to ask as a favour, because the boys were kept in 
diflFerent wards from their mothers. She took several 
opportunities of talking to the nurse, and tried to 
throw out hints about gentleness, &c., and also to 
convince her that Tommy's mother was not like most 
of the inmates, and ought to be treated with respect. 
But it was to no purpose ; so she talked to her papa, 
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and hoped that he would use his influence. He could 
not help her, he said, for he was almost a stranger 
in the town as yet ; and although he might some day 
have a voice in such things, it was useless to try just 
then. The only thing would be to get better nurses ; 
but that could not be done in a hurry. However, he 
proposed another plan, which Ellen liked better ; and 
this was, to get up a little subscription to pay the rent 
of a room for the mother and son, and buy them food, 
until they were able to do something for themselves. 
She urged that it should immediately be carried out ; 
but it could not be done so soon as she wished, as the 
doctor forbade the removal until his patient should 
be stronger. He was very glad to hear of the scheme, 
for he was a compassionate man, and quite alive to 
the great evil of having rough and ignorant nurses. 
Ellen had once heard him give a lecture to one of 
them, who had been very thoughtless and unkind. He 
was anxious, too, to have Christian women about the 
house, and would often try to make up for the want of 
them by talking to the poor people about their souls ; 
and a few of them appeared to feel what a comfort it 
is to have a doctor who will think of the soul as well 
as the body ; while there were some who never forgot 
what they had learnt from his lips in that work- 
house, and said it was a blessing to have been 
obliged to go there. 

In a few days Tommy and his mother were moved 
into their new abode, and a young girl who lived in 
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the house was engaged to look after them for the 
present ; and Mrs. Grey's nurse would often accom- 
pany her young lady in her visits to them. She took 
care to see that everything was comfortable, and 
would sometimes give the girl good-natured little 
lectures on the importance of keeping everything 
very clean and tidy where there is a sick person, 
and also of making everything look as cheerful as 
possible, taking care that the windows are bright and 
clean, and that the sun is allowed to come in some- 
times. She taught her to walk about the room 
lightly, and to do everything quietly and without 
bustle ; and she showed her how to make good 
broth, and other simple things which invalids require, 
and would often exhort her to bear with any Httle 
peevishness and crossness without replying, or by 
giving back kind and soothing words, telling her that 
she would be ill herself some day, and then somebody 
would have to bear with her. And years afterwards, 
when this girl was a valued servant in a gentleman's 
family, she would often say, ** she owed all her 
training to old nurse." 

After a bit, Tommy was sent to school, and 
brightened up wonderfully ; and his mother got well 
enough to do without her young nurse, and managed 
to support herself by needlework, with which she was 
well supplied through Ellen's exertions, and also 
because she was a beautiful worker. 

Kate grew more and more confiding at every visit. 
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and seemed to get happier in her mind ; and at last 
was able to look upon all her trials as appointed by a 
loving Father, and to feel that what she now called 
her "light aflSictions, which are but for a moment, 
were really working out for her an eternal weight of 
glory ;" because, through grace, she has been enabled 
to look, " not at the things that are seen, but at those 
that are unseen." She never recovered, although for 
a few months it seemed likely that she would. She 
died very happily, some years after, rejoicing in the 
prospect before her, and blessing God that He had 
sent dear Miss Grey to her. Sally fulfiUed her sister's 
best hopes of her ; she afterwards became an excellent 
wife and mother, and was always in request wherever 
there was illness or trouble. 

And Ellen, our young heroine, continues untiringly 
to labour in her chosen work, whenever she has oppor- 
tunity and leisure ; but her time is not so much at her 
own command now as it was when she iBrst entered 
on it She knows now what disappointment is, and 
expects often to fail ; yet she goes on in faith and love, 
knowing that it is her Master's work, and accepted of 
Him. 

And now, reader, we have shown you how per- 
sons in very different ranks of life found it possible to 
comfort those in sorrow and sickness : do not say you 
have no opportunity; only be ready, and you will 
find an occasion for acting the good Samaritan's part 
towards some one, either of your friends or neighbours. 
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There are not many words which people have 
written more about, or talked more about, than the 
sweet word "friend;" but yet we do not always 
mean the same thing by it. Like a great many other 
words, it has different degrees of meaning ; and there 
are, therefore, several senses in which we use it. 
Sometimes we merely mean one who is not our enemy; 
sometimes we say persons are made friends when Aiey 
are reconciled after a quarrel, although no friendly 
feeling really exists between them; — in this sense 
"Pilate and Herod were made friends;" very often 
we mean a kind, benevolent person, one who is 
anxious to do another person good; — in this case, 
the good will is often all on one side, — the object of 
these good oflSces is no party to the friendliness; 
and at another time we mean an acquaintance or 
companion. But the highest sense in which we wish 
to use the word here, is that Christian love which 
prompts those who love Christ to engage in offices 
of kindness, — to minister to those who are in trouble, 
whether of mind or body. Most people know the 
pleasure of having companions in their labours, and 
joys, and troubles ; and we have all felt how com- 
fortable it is to have a friend who is always ready 
to stand by our sick bed, and to cheer us in the 
days of adversity. 

Let those who minister to the sorrowful, the sick, 
and the dying, ever remember to direct those they 
visit to that Friend whose friendship never fails; 
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who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; 
who was such a Friend that, when we were His 
enemies. He died for us ; and who is such a Friend, 
that, now that He is exalted at His Father's right 
hand. He is gone to prepare mansions of rest and 
glory for all His believing and suflFering people. 

Do not read this little story, and then throw it aside 
without a thought ; but consider it well, if you have 
yet set about this work ; and, if not, begin the very 
first time you have an opportunity to carry into prac- 
tice its lesson, and be a " True Friend in Sickness." 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE LONG HOME, AND THE BETTER COUNTRY. 

The month of October was nearly passed away — the 
sere and yellow leaves of the beech, the elm, and the 
chestnut, were lying on the ground ; and although the 
oak retained its dark green foliage, it was thinner than 
it had been a few weeks before, and the acorns and 
their tiny cups were scattered beneath its branches. 
The morning had been very bright, but soon the sky 
had overcast, and a heavy shower had fallen, and then 
the sun had shone forth again, and a many-coloured 
rainbow arched the sky. The rainbow, too, had 
vanished, but the setting sun looked bright as it cast its 
slanting rays across the village churchyard, when the 
knell of the solemn bell was heard, telling that another 
parishioner had fallen beneath the hand of death, and 
was that afternoon to be consigned to his narrow 
resting-place. The poor mouldering body was to 
slumber beneath kindred earth; the rejoicing, ran- 
somed spirit was already ascended to a home in 
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heavenly mansions — was become an inhabitant of the 
better country where Jesus dwells, with all who love 
Him. 

It was a simple cottager's funeral ; the laying in 
his long home of one unrecorded, indeed, in the annals 
of fame, but well beloved by those who then stood 
around his grave. The sorrowing widow was there — 
her heart bowed with grief, for he was gone who for 
six-and-thirty years had shared her joys and sorrows 
— had been the kind and worthy partner of her Kfe. 
Her grief was, however, full of hope ; for she knew 
in whom he had believed, and felt assured that precious 
in her Saviour's sight was the dust of her beloved 
one — the body was laid in God's acre, the soul was 
resting in Jesus' bosom. There stood the sons and 
daughters, who, whilst mourning a father ever kind, 
could rejoice in the assurance that he had reached 
the better country, where sin and sorrow hath no 
place. There stood the pastor, who had watched his 
dying bed, and who now spoke words of comfort to 
the bereaved friends, and sought to soothe their sorrow 
with thoughts of the risen Jesus. Then came the 
solemn words, ** Dust to dust, earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes," as the sound of the earth fell heavily on that 
coffin-lid, and presently the mourners dispersed, and 
the widow and her children walked through the long 
lanes, and returned to their now desolate fireside. 

The evening was damp and chilly, and over 
everything a sad silence seemed to reign. The fowls 
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of the farmyard had ceased their crowing, and were 
gone to roost ; the waterbirds of the small pond near 
the cottage were resting too, and the few October 
warblers had ceased their occasional note. A plain- 
tive chirp might then have been heard from the old 
man's little blackbird, whose cage was hung outside 
the door, but it never was heard again; for the pretty 
songster had missed the hand that used to feed it, and 
the next morning fell to the bottom of its cage, and 
turned upon its side and died. All looked sad below, 
but one brilliant star shone above — an emblem of 
him who in man's eyes had so lately fallen as the 
withered leaf, but by the hand of Jesus had been set 
as a diamond in the canopy of heaven. 

The tale of the old man's Kfe is simple, but in- 
teresting to those who love to trace the way in which 
Jesus jBnds His sheep which are lost, and the path in 
which He leads them, until they reach the better 
pastures of a heavenly country. 

John C was the father of eleven children, five 

of whom were among the mourners who stood around 
his grave ; two were absent, and four had been called 
before their parent to the long home appointed for 
all living. Many years previously a lovely infant 
had lain in its mother's bosom, and had laughed at 
the sound of its father's voice. Death then entered 
the cottage, and the smiling little one was brought 
low, and breathed away its gentle breath. The 
earthly parents wept as they laid their infant in the 
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cold churchyard, but the Heavenly Father said. 
Suffer the little child to come unto me. Because 
Christ had died, the babe lived; because He had 
dwelt amongst the sons of men, this little Benjamin 
was welcomed among the sons of God. Then, how- 
ever, its parents knew not the value of Jesus' blood, 
nor did baby's death lead them nearer unto Christ. 

A few years passed away, and a terrible fever 
entered the cottage. John and his wife were then 
the parents of several children, five of whom were 
laid on the bed of sickness. Amongst them was one 
little girl, seven years old, whose ways had been 
always different from those of the others. Little Annie 
was a quiet child, who cared little for play, but was 
full of a thoughtful love rarely manifested by children. 
Often would she say, as evening closed in, and as 
her father and some of the elder ones were expected 
home: — ^^ Mother, if you'd give me supper, I'd then 
go to bed, and so make room for the others when 
they come in." Thus this unselfish child performed 
her little work of love, and cared for all around her. 
When sickness came and she suffered fearful pain, 
when her parched skin seemed wholly consumed by 
the raging fever, she never nmrmured nor complained ; 
so that those around wondered at the patience of the 
suffering Annie. This little one was likewise called 
home, and the child of tender years was laid beside 
the infant of days. They slumber side by side in 
their churchyard home, whiUt their spirits, we trust. 
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rejoice together in the better country, where Jesus 
prepareth a place for them who love Him. 

In these bereavements the voice of the Good 
Shepherd might have been discerned speaking to the 
parents. He brought them into wilderness-ground, 
that they might press towards the heavenly Canaan ; 
but they heeded not His discipline — they still looked 
to earthly things, and still sought rest on life's deceitful 
ocean. 

Many years passed away, — their family increased, 
their children were spared, their affairs seemed to go 
well with them, and they seldom heard on any side 
one word to arouse them to secure a mansion in the 
better country, when they likewise should be called to 
their long home. Soon after their first Benjamin 
died, another boy had been bom, who received his 
brother's name. He had grown up to manhood — 
had found employment on some railroads in Lan- 
cashire, and had been for a few months married. 

It was one day early in April that a letter, in a 
strange hand-writing, with the post-mark of the place 
where his absent son resided, was brought to the 
father. It told him that his son was on the brink of 
another world ; that he was most anxious to see his 
father and mother before the time arrived when he 
could see them no more on earth. The letter was 
written by a Christian friend, who earnestly exhorted 
the parents to seek the Lord, and pointed out to 
them the Lamb of God, who '* hath borne our sins 
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and carried our sorrows;" and then he added that 
their dear Benjamin had found joy and peace in be- 
lieving. The young man, so lately strong and hand- 
some, had been brought low by the insidious disease 
of consumption. In his illness he had sought the 
Lord ; for some time his soul was sore distressed, his 
sins appeared in dread array ; and though he had been 
steady beyond most young men, he felt them to be 
heavier than he could bear. Now he beheld them 
laid upon the Saviour, and by Him borne away 
and cast into the depths of the sea. Believing, he 
rejoiced; delivered from all condemnation, he had 
peace with God. The voice of praise continually 
dwelt upon his lips, whilst his spirit patiently waited 
the time when he should be for ever with th« Lord. 

A fortnight later, they heard again that their son 
was rejoicing in the Lord, in *^ the full assurance of 
faith.'' He was longing to see his parents before he 
died ; " but," continued the pious friend who wrote, 
** he is willing to wait till he sees you above, to which 
place we shall not, as it is here, want money to pay 
the passage ; the way is open, without money and 
without price. Glory be to God." 

The mother longed to see her dying child, and at 
length she was enabled to take the journey, and again 
to press to her bosom the son she so much loved. The 
frame was, indeed, emaciated, — the eye beamed more 
brightly than before, but the cheek was hollow, and 
the lip was pal6. She heard his dying testimony to the 
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Saviour's value, and saw that, resting on Jesus, her son 
was not afraid to descend into the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. She was obliged to return home, 
and on the 3d of June her beloved Benjamin passed 
into glory, keeping his eye so fixed on Jesus, that he 
sufiered nothing from the temptations of the evil one. 
He simply believed, and according to his faith it was 
done unto him. The grave of this son of the house- 
hold was far from where the others were laid, but in 
the better land they air rejoiced together; md the 
young man, and the little girl, and the infant babe, 
had alike learned the one song, and with heaven- 
taught voices they exclaimed, " Worthy is the Lamb, 
who hath washed us from our sins in His precious 
blood." 

Shortly after this, in the year 1851, John C 

removed with the master on whose farm he had 
laboured to another part of the country. He soon 
settled comfortably in his new home, and the interior 
of his little wooden cottage was far more neat and 
cleanly than many, from the outside of which much 
more might have been expected. He and his family 
were now established within the sound of a gospel minis- 
try, and the children had the privilege they had not 
hitherto enjoyed, of attending regularly at a school 
where much useful knowledge was imparted, and 
where lessons concerning the great God and His dear 
Son Jesus Christ were continually inculcated. 

But still the whole family remained indifierent to 
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heavenly things. They did not trouble themselves 
concerning religion ; they cared not for attending the 
house of God ; they only went when it seemed per- 
fectly convenient. But He, whom they regarded not, 
thought of them ; the Good Shepherd, whose voice they 
cared not to hear, sought the sheep that were lost, and 
the time was drawing near when they should follow 
Him. 

Philip, a boy nearly twelve years old, the youngest 
but oye of their family, seemed full of health and 
spirits, and full of boyish mischief, too. His cheeks 
were ruddy, his eyes were bright, and his laughter was 
merry. A severe cold seized him, it fell on his lungs, 
and ere twelve months had passed away the worst 
symptoms of consumption appeared. 

The mother made up a little bed for her boy, that 
he might lie or sit on it during the day. It stood 
between the fireplace and window of the front room. 
There the young suflferer continually lay, and beside 
him there often sat a friend, the missionary of the 
district, whose words spoke much comfort to the poor 
child's heart, and led him to look unto Jesus. Once 
he sought to escape his visits, and to avoid the words 
of his pastor, but now the footsteps of both were 
welcome, and each day he eagerly inquired concerning 
the probability of their return. 

The parents were often in the room as these servants 
of their heavenly Master talked with the child. Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings God can perfect 
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praise ; and He caused these conversations to sink deep 
into the parents' hearts, and to lead them to the earnest 
inquiry, " What shall we do to be saved?" Some- 
times a portion of Scripture was read, and all in that 
little apartment listened attentively to the words of 
everlasting life. At one time it was the fourteenth of 
St John's Gospel, and then the many mansions pre- 
paring by Jesus were spoken of, and the Comforter 
promised by the Saviour was made known; and 
the boy was told that Jesus could now send that blessed 
Spirit into his heart, which would comfort, and support, 
and strengthen him, even though the outer man should 
daily grow more and more feeble. At another time 
Philip would himself read over verses marked by his 
pastor from the third chapter of Romans ; and the boy, 
taught by the Holy Spirit, began to understand how, 
though all flesh had come short of the glory of God, 
though his best deeds were but as filthy rags, the 
righteousness of Jesus could clothe him, so as to cover 
all, and make him, guilty, weak, and helpless as he 
was, complete in Christ. His eyes were opened, and 
he discovered that he was a sinner, but that Jesus was 
a Saviour ; he beheld that he was altogether unworthy 
to enter the better land ; but he believed that his blessed 
Lord would yet remember him in the day when He 
should come in His kingdom. He thought upon the 
sufierings of Jesus, and that thought seemed to lessen 
his own; so that when his mother, seeing him with 
much pain spitting up a quantity of blood, said, " My 
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Philip, what pain is all this that you be suffering?" 
he replied, "Oh! mother, don't speak of it; it be 
nothing to what the Lord Jesus suffered on the cross." 

The last Sabbath of the poor boy's life had dawned 
— his frame was weakened extremely, and his body 
emaciated greatly. He was standing on the brink of 
Jordan's cold stream, and, looking into its depths, no 
doubt he felt that natural shrinking from its dark 
swellings that is occasionally experienced even by those 
who rest wholly on Jesus. He turned to his father, 
who stood beside him, and rather suddenly inquired, 
"Are people afraid to die?" The father had not yet 
learned, that only through the Lord Jesus could vic- 
tory be obtained; and his reply was, "No, Philip; 
not if they are good." Then, after a short pause, he 
inquired, " Are you afraid, my boy?" 

The dying child looked up ; he knew in whom he 
had believed, and with strong faith he replied, " No, 
father, that's what I'm just waiting for." His waiting- 
time was nearly over. That earthly Sabbath had not 
closed before the ransomed spirit entered "the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God." 

The following Sunday the sun shone brightly, the 
warm wind blew very gently ; the gathered com stood 
in the field, and the ripe fruit clustered in the orchard. 

On that day Philip C 's body was borne to its early 

grave by four friends, whom he had himself selected, 
and the parents, and brothers, and sisters, followed 
sadly. 
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All looked fair on that Sabbath-eve in summer- 
tide ; but the mother's heart especially was desolate, 
and she could not comprehend why death's unsparing 
sickle had reaped the grain that seemed to her un- 
ripened. 

Jesus had looked from heaven on earth's field of 
growing com ; He had chosen and prepared this stock 
so lately sown, and He now beheld him ready for the 
heavenly gamer. 

Philip's death was ordered in the providence of 
God to be the eternal life of his beloved parents. 
His entering the better country was instrumental in 
leading them to take up the pilgrim's stafi* and follow 
him. The same Eternal Spirit worked silently in 
each heart The father and mother alike were taught 
the depth of their sin — the helplessness of their con- 
dition. They alike sought the Saviour, and were 
found of Him. It was a joyful hour when, shortly 
after their dear boy's death, they discovered that each 
had set forth on the road to Zion, that now they should 
travel together on their journey to the heavenly city. 

But it was not for long that they were both per- 
mitted to bear the pilgrim-staff. For a few months 
they joyfully attended together the house of God, and 
talked over the Sunday-evening readings that, by the 
missionary or some pious friend, were frequently held 
at their cottage. They went together also to the supper 
of the Lord, and ate of the bread which He had broken, 
and drank of the wine which He had mingled. John 
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C loved his Saviour with child-like love, and 

trusted Him with simple faith. 

His manner was cheerful, and his appearance hale ; 
but he suffered from frequent attacks of asthma, and 
his health was gradually failing. The cottage of clay- 
was beginning to totter ; but an ever-enduring mansion 
in heaven's better land was preparing for him. The 
old man was going to his long home ; and when he 
found that he had very nearly reached it, his soul was 
glad, and he glorified God his Saviour. He felt ill on 
Thursday morning when he went out to work, but 
he was obliged to return at noon, and he laid down on 
the bed from which he never rose. He was suffering 
from a violent attack of inflammation on the chest. 
During Friday he was unable to speak, but he rallied 
somewhat on the Saturday and Sunday. He never 
expected to recover, and he never desired it. 

"Father, are ye willing to die?" inquired his 
wife. 

" Yes, quite willing," he replied ; " let the Lord 
have His will. If I live longer, perhaps I shall get 
wickeder." Thus the simple cottager bent his will to 
the will of Jesus. 

On the Sunday night several of his children 
gathered round his bed. He bade Joseph, the eldest 
son who was present, to pull him up. Being thus 
raised, he spoke to all his family, and, Hke the patri- 
arch of old, he blessed them. " Mind, all of you," he 
Boid, "and be good. Get grace from the blessed 
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Lord ; I'm going to heaven. All of you, come with 
me." He spoke to them individually also. ** Mary," 
he said, to one beloved daughter, ^* never do you leave 
Jesus. Keep close in by Him ; you can do nothing 
without Him." 

His soul seemed to rest wholly on Christ, and 
repeated were his ejaculations, even in the midst of 
great suffering, " My blessed Saviour I blessed Jesus 1" 

" He said so hearty," related the widow, ^* my 
blessed heavenly Father, and His blessed Son Jesus 
Christ, who taketh away my sin." 

At another time the inquiry of the anxious wife 
was, "Father, you be in peace ?" 

The sick man looked at her, and unhesitatingly 
replied, "Yes, I be;" and soon he continued, "'tis 
well I looked after it before this, for since I be so ill 
now, I could not have done it" 

John C had never learned to read, but he felt 

that he had been taught what was of far greater im- 
portance — the knowledge of salvation. 

" You needn't pity me for being no scholar," he 
once exclaimed, " for no scholar can learn all about 
Jesus." 

That poor, unlettered man, had only been taught 
of the Holy Spirit, but it was a teaching far more im- 
portant than the wisdom of the wise could attain ; He 
taught him the way to heaven. 

" Well, C ," said Mr. S to him one day, 

" I trust that you are going to heaven." 
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"I trust SO, sir,** he replied; "I used to think 
before, when I was well, that I was sure to go, be- 
cause I never used to swear, nor quarrel with any of 
the men, nor go to the public-house ; but now, since 
I have got closer to Jesus, I see that I'm just as great 
a sinner as any one else." 

*^ Then your hopes all rest on Christ ?" 

*^ Aye, sir, aye ; there's none beside the blessed 
Son of God." 

Thus John C had received from his heavenly 

Instructor precious lessons ; and now, his school-days 
over, he joyfully awaited the message that should call 
him to his Father's home. 

The disease increased rapidly; soon the medical 
attendant gave up all hope, and it became evident 

that the days of C 's pilgrimage were nearly 

finished. 

The old man lay on his humble bed, and beside 
him sat the pastor whose words were dear to him. 
His breathing was very heavy, and it was seldom that 
he was able to speak ; but he seemed conscious of all 
that was said, and his look spoke the heartfelt Amen 
which he inwardly added to each prayer that was 
ofiered. 

Mr. S read the twenty-third Psalm. Old 

C had now entered the valley of the shadow of 

death, and was treading its dark and dreary paths. 

" Do you lay hold of the rod and staff, C ?" 

bis minister inquired. 
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" Oh yes, sir, I hold it firm," answered the dying 
man. 

Then, again, Mr. S spoke of the man who 

built his house on the rock ; and though the floods 
came, and the winds blew, it did not fall, for it was 
firmly founded; and he asked him — "Are you on 
that rock, C ?" 

Again did poor C declare his faith at that 

trying moment, and with strong assurance he replied, 
^* Yes, Mr. S , quite firm now." 

He listened to the reading of the parable of the 
lost sheep ; and after his soul had been borne by the 
Good Shepherd to the fold above, the family that were 
left remembered how their pastor had said, that there 
would be more joy in heaven because he had entered 
into glory, than there would be sorrow on earth be- 
cause a husband and a father had departed. 

A few more hours of his mortal pilgrimage had 
yet to be passed. Then he seemed to gain a glance of 
his Father's home, and to hear the voices of those who 
dwelt in the better land to which he was now very 
nigh. His faltering tongue attempted to join their 
song, and say, "Glory, honour, praise, and power, 
be . . . ." It ceased on earth — it continued in heaven. 
His eyes closed to all things below — they opened to 
behold the Lamb in the midst of the throne. The 
cottage of clay was deserted — the mansion of glory 
was entered. The poor man was gathered to his long 
home; and the father, redeemed by the Saviour's 
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blood, rejoined his children in that better land where 
parting is unknown. 

Reader, you are not yet at home, you are still a 
traveller, although you may not know it. 

Perhaps you think that just now you are sitting 
still. Ah I that is quite a mistake. You are moving ; 
your house is moving, — the very ground beneath 
your feet is moving. You are like a speck of dust upon 
a rolling ball, ever going round it. 

All within you is moving. The blood within your 
arteries and veins, the air that enters your lungs, 
and every particle of your body, are undergoing con- 
tinual change. 

Your soul is moving onwards, — onwards to eter- 
nity. You cannot stop its progress, nor cause it to 
halt — no, not for a moment. Reader, you agree with 
this, — you acknowledge your travelling condition? 

Then, fellow-traveller, where are you going ? Are 
you bound for a better country ? Where shall you be 
at your journey's end ? It is not wise to be ignorant 
on such a point as this — for the length of our journey 
is most uncertain; even now we may be on the 
borders of the unknown land. 

God has given to us the Bible to guide us in the 
right road. God saw us, as lost travellers, and sent 
unto us Jesus to be our light, — to show us the way 
to heaven. 

Are you walking the way of sin ? Are you heed- 
less about God, — withholding from Him your heart ? 
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If SO, the Scripture saith that you are going to a long 
home — to an eternal abode in the bottomless pit, 
where the worm dieth not, and where the fire is not 
quenched. 

Or are you walking in the way of holiness ? Have 
you entered it by the blood of Jesus — that new and 
living way? Are you walking there as a pilgrim 
seeking a better country, and feeling that your rest is 
not here ? Then you are going to a Father's house — 
to an ever-enduring mansion, — to an inheritance in- 
coiTuptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
On your present choice hangs your future destiny. 
There are two roads to eternity ; but one leads to the 
eternal mount, the other to the eternal pit. 

When you reach the end of your journey, would 
you behold without alarm the swellings of Jordan, 
ajid feel assured that the land of promise was on the 
side of the flood ? Would you have angels to carry 
you to the gates of the heavenly city, to ascend with 
you the celestial hills, and to welcome you to their 
eternal home? Would you stand with Christ in 
glory, and be ever with your Lord ? Then strive to 
enter in at the strait gate ; make sure of your present 
position, — halt not between two opinions. Do at once 
what God hath bidden you, *^ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ." Cast on Him all your sins and all 
your sorrows, and learn of Him to be meek and lowly 
of heart. Then, when travelling days are done, you 
shall enter eternal rest ; when the changes and chances 
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of mortal life are over^ your long home shall be with 
Jesus; when time's last milestone has been passed, 
you shall enter that better country, purchased by the 
precious blood, prepared by the watchful care, and 
opened by the Almighty power, of Emmanuel, God 
with us. 
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